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SAVAGES I HAVE KNOWN. 
THE INDIAN. 


Ir was very pleasant travelling we had had that 
day. Our route lay over level grass-lands, and 
along the bank of quiet streams, shaded by tall 
cotton-wood trees and tufty bamboos, which swayed 
and nodded to each other from either brink. The 
narrow fringe of thicket on each edge of the water 
did not intrude upon the meadow-land, but inter- 
sected and wound through it evenly, seeming to 
divide the plain with hedges planted by genera- 
tions of careful husbandmen. Sometimes two 
brooks drew close together, and appeared to enclose 
within the line of their timbered banks a small 
green waste of grass; sometimes they diverged 
widely, and left a mile-long ellipse within their 
coil. No shrubs nor trees broke the level of these 
savannahs, except, at rare intervals, upon the rocky 
sides and summit of a butte, as are called, in 
Western parlance, those abrupt, clear-cut out- 
croppings of granite which rise, steep as a castle 
wall in ruins, from the flat surface of the soil. A 
charming feature of the landscape are such pre- 
cipitous hillocks, clothed with a trailing garment 
of parasites, and crowned with trees that never 
cease to wave and shiver, though the air be still 
and hot as a plague-fog below. Very charming 
indeed they seemed to us, who, for the last three 
days, had been toiling across a land that appears 
to have been once a seething lake, petrified into 
granite when its bubbles rose thickest. That such 
was the formation of the region we had passed 
lately, is not altogether untrue, and no other de- 
scription could give the reader understanding of 
the scenery through which we had been travelling 
along the north-eastern shore of Lake Nicaragua. 
Doubly agreeable, then, to us was the change to 
that fair meadow-land, with its abundance of leaves 
and constant variety ; nevertheless, after a twenty- 
five mile march, we were not sorry to see at length 
a ranche, with a good-sized corral round it. For 
the last two or three miles’ journey, the encounter 
of scattered groups of cattle and horses had 


prepared us for the sight of this habitation in the 
wilderness. 

The hut and its palisaded stock-yard stood in 
the bend of a stream ; three parts of the enclosed 
circuit lay in a delicious shadow. I halted a 
moment, and gazed upon the scene, delighted with 
its peaceful loveliness, That gray-thatched dwell- 
ing, so still, so holy in repose, beneath the shelter 
of its big deep trees, impressed me once again with 
a nameless longing, often as I had beheld such 
deceitful visions of sweet peace in that enchanted 
land. The hushed, blank pause of Nature, listless 
and worn out with the morning heat, lay heavily 
on the place. No wind stirred. The faint pale 
wreaths of smoke rising through the thatch scarce 
shewed themselves, save by a dizzy motion of 
the air. Lazily fluttered the butterflies among 
the purple grenadita flowers by the door. Lazily 
chirped the ‘honey-birds’ seated on the leaves 
around a ripe papya. A golden-throated jewel, 
balanced on wings of azure, buzzed lightly up and 
down among the yellow blossoms of a monster 
cactus. But Nature was not dead. From time 
to time, the deep-drawn sigh that swells from one 
knows not where, from the bosom of the earth 
perhaps, or from the glittering, restless air, we 
cannot tell, passed across the scene. Then leaves 
tremble and shake ; then birds flutter; and in an 
instant it has gone by, as though great Pan had 
but turned himself in dreaming, and dozed off 

in. 
“We jumped our mules over the yard-high bar 
that fenced the cattle-pen from the dwelling-place. 
A dozen lean and surly curs rushed at us open- 
mouthed ; the mules screamed and kicked; we 
shouted. Startled by a hullabaloo unusual in that 
green solitude, an old woman rushed from a little 
cooking-hut beside the dwelling-house. At sight 
of her, we turned suddenly in our saddles, and 
looked aside ; at sight of us, the venerable dame 
squeaked shrilly, and disappeared ; for, supposing 
that her visitors could only be Indian vaqueros, she 
had not troubled to put on the out-door dress 
which even Creole decency requires upon a lady's 
shoulders when in company of Creoles. A moment 
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after, she emerged again, clad in snowy camice and 
petticoat of cotton-print, and stood at a distance 
regarding us, while a yellow-faced damsel behind 
peeped round her tawny neck. We Sore off 
the dogs, and dismounted ; entered a sort of wicker- 
work — hung round with hollow logs, in 
which were busily at work upon their combs ; 
and sat down. The old woman followed us in 
timidly, and the young one hung on to her, clutch- 
ing a fold of the maternal petticoat. ‘We want to 
see your husband, sefiora,’ we said; and the matron 
turned without a word, her daughter turning with 
her—finger to mouth, and head over shoulder. 
But before two steps were taken, it occurred to the 
younger lady that she was absolutely exposed to 
the eyes of unknown persons, white of complexion, 
and male by sex. She was dressed as decorously 
as any lady need be ; it was the thought of bein 
scrutinised by strange eyes—the morbidity of selt- 
consciousness always present to the savage, whether 
in lands civilised or barbarous—that caused this 
young girl to scream shrilly, and hustle her mother 
through the door with indecent haste. The first 
uncontrollable impulse of curiosity gone by, she 
fled from our eyes, and appeared no more, poor 
creature, until night shielded her from examina- 
tion. Such is the nature of the savage generally, 
when he has been so far acquainted, itionally 
perhaps, with the superiority of civilised life as to 
suspect the value of that assumption which, in the 
first instance, he will always claim over his visitor. 
We sat and smoked a while in the portico; the 
bees buzzed-inquisitively round us, then returned 
to their occupations in the hives without. At 
the end of an hour, during which not one of the 
dwellers on the little hacienda came to disturb 
us, a thunderous ee and clamour hard by 
broke our meditations. We ran out, rifle in hand ; 
and then a stirring scene met our eyes. The corral, 
as I have said, lay in the bend of a stream, and 
the savannah sloped out on either side, like the 
legs of a com All the space for half a mile 
beyond was dotted with groups of scarce-tamed 
oxen, wild mustangs, and furious, obstinate mules. 
The field, if I may call it so, was alive with cattle, 
dashing this way and that, bellowing, raging to 
escape. The horses, more intelligent, aaa to 
be rather playing at fright; but the oxen and 
mules were simply with anger and fear. 
Foaming, tossing, tearing up the turf with hoof 
and horn, they scurried over the meadow, now 
massing up in ves now separating into 
groups that ed to and fro, and engaged in 
momentary but not bloodless conflict. In a moment 
more, as we stood watching, the cause of this 
invasion became evident. Five or six vaqueros— 
half-naked Indians upon half-wild horses—came 
into sight at the tail of the herds. Galloping 
here and there, hallooing and screaming always, 
striking this bull with the ring-end of their lasso, 
and cutting, almost simultaneously, that big macho 
across the flanks with their cow-hide, they dashed 
eir course, doubling, twisting, yelling, spurrin 
this way and that, striking hy and there an 
everywhere, enveloped in a swirl of dust, shrilly 
ing, and seeming, not to the cattle only, but to 
us, @ wild and desperate chorus of demons pursuing 


their drys Onward and onward, nearer and nearer, 


the wild chase swept, and so quickly did it approach 
that we had barely time to fix the stout bars in their 


places when a wr oad bull, snow-white and glossy 
as a well-groomed horse, though drenched in sweat, 
ch full through the first entrance to the gap 
at which we had been standing. His ponderous 
head struck the lower rail, and all the strong fence 
rang again with the vibration of the blow. He 
fell to the ground like a tower falling, and so lay, 
apparently dead, for half an hour afterwards. One 

r another, the leading bulls butted either at 
the bars or at their prostrate comrade, but at length 
all were driven inside. For a while they raced 
thundering round, then gradually reconciled them- 
selves to the position. 

Five minutes after, an aged Indian, naked save 
for his breech-clout, came to the doorway, and stood 
gazing at us with small, shiny eyes. The sun was 
setting behind him; the purple flowers and clus- 
tering leaves of the grenadita, burnished in the 
level rays, made a lurid frame to his dark figure. 
The old man was very tall, thin, and wiry. Heavy 
tresses of dank hair hung over a forehead seamed 
with wrinkles. The little glassy eyes protruded 
over the level of his nose, which, short and dis- 
tended at the nostrils, overhung a mouth wide, 
thin, and very rudely modelled. The cheek-bones 
were npn. | h ; the teeth, in spite of a 
great age, perfectly tiful. It was a typical 
face ; very valuable to the ethnologist, as shewing 
in one instance all the peculiarities of feature that 
distinguish the Indian races of Central America. 
I do not mean that all the aborigines are as ugly 
as this old man, but in him was seen emphatically 
expressed the national type in its every line. 

e stood and stared. We addressed him on 
the subject of our visit, which it is not pms: | 
to explain here. He answered in slow monosyl- 
lables, uttered with that listless melancholy of tone 
that all his people use—a melancholy that so many 
hundred years of cruel serfdom have impressed 
upon the race. His manner was not uncourteous, 
only indifferent ; and shy perhaps, in a sad way. 
He silently obeyed our wishes, and his wife bustled 
round to make us as comfortable as the means of 
the place permitted. 

e staid the night. After supper, when the 
whisky flasks were placed upon a board, and a 
long thin taper of beef-fat made visible the dark- 
ness of the shed; when the night-jars began to 
scream and circle over the meadows outside, the 
wild-dogs to howl, and giant bats to flitter round 
the trees; when the stillness of night settled down, 
and the trampling cattle ceased their noise—then 
the old Indian, under the influence of our potent 
drinks, changed his nature. The little eyes, always 
bright, though in a still, shining fashion, almost 
sparkled. The long hair was thrown back, and we 
could observe that no mean of forehead 
underlay it. The old man straightened himself, 
spoke in longer sentences, and almost with anima- 
tion. The spirit, that crafty foe which seems at 
first to be a benevolent fairy, had done its witching, 
and transformed the man. 

Upon his small and finely-formed hand, never 
distorted by heavier labour than the bearing of a 
whip or a lasso, was an antique ring, with a fine 
emerald in its setting. Such luxury did not surprise 
us, for we knew the haciendero must be rich—for 
his country and wants, that is. I asked twice to 
be allowed to see the jewel, but he only stared 
blankly and made no answer. did not press 
the matter; but one of our servants was less 
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scrupulous. Laughing with good-humoured rude- 
ness, he seized the Indian’s hand, and held it out to 
me. As the old man made no resistance, I glanced 
at the ring, and perceived at once that it was 
very valuable, ati g grotesque in fashion. Two 
nameless creatures, with four legs and no head, 
r held the stone between their paws. The work- 

manship seemed to be very rude, but a 
long wear had altered its first beauty. The 
monsters were smoothed down quite flat and bare 
with friction, and so ancient appeared the jewel, 
that I thought it possible their heads had been 
rubbed completely off. ‘Where did you this 
from ? I The old fellow mut some- 
thing, and was silent. The woman said a few 
words to him in is, and received an answer in 
the same unintelligible speech. He continued to 
drink, drink, long after we had rolled ourselves u 
upon the earthen floor and gone to sleep, Ih 
his monotonous voite in waking intervals, holdi 
forth at an incredible length to our servants, An 
in the ing they told us a strange tale. Con- 
tinually on by his wife, and deceived by 
the air of interest and credulity assumed by our 
head mozo, who was mocking him all the time 
with the insolence of a savage semi-civilised, the 
Indian was led on to of things which, in his 
sober moments, he rather died than tell of. 

According to our host’s story, the spot on which 
stood his dwelling was once the site of a great 
palace, from which a princess ruled the entire 
country round from the lake to Mosquito. Her 
wealth, her power, were enormous. When the 

i came to the country, this sovereign—I 
did not understand whether it was one individual 
of whom the whole legend was told, or whether 
the realm descended x wed by the female line— 
sent ten thousand soldiers, —- with golden 
breastplates,* to om battle near Leon, in 
which Gil Gonzales so narrow an escape from 
annihilation, She made yet another brave stand 
against the invaders in the pleasant fields around 
her palace ; was ay defeated, of course ; and she 
with all her noble family became slaves in the 
home of their conquerors, who razed her dwelling 
to the ground, but not before the heroic sovereign 
had found time to conceal her 
which no human being has yet been able to di 
cover. At this point of the narrative, the old 
woman broke in with a declaration that her hus- 
band was a lineal descendant of the princess, and 
knew the whereabouts of the hidden store. This 
statement she repeated vociferously, and challenged 
the old man to deny that only a few years since 
he had taken from the treasure that emerald ring 
I had admired. He did not deny either one fact 
or the other, but did not admit them. —— 
over the point, he indulged in highly colo 
descriptions of the wealth and greatness that his 
ancestors had enjoyed, hinting without much cir- 
cumlocution that such halcyon times were once 
more about to dawn for the Indian, long oppressed 
and neglected. 

This was, in brief, the extraordinary tale told 
me next morning. I offered extravagant terms to 
the old man for a mere sight of the princess’s trea- 
sure, but, after a whole day’s hesitation, broken 


*The fact of golden breastplates and arms bei 


with curious events that I have not time to relate, 
he finally refused to give me a glimpse of them. 
And so my story has not the conclusion I and my 
readers would wish it to have found, and I can 
class my Indian host not as the most valuable con- 
tributor to scientific research that we have seen 
these many years, but only as the last of ‘Savages 
I have known. 


WINTERING AT MENTONE. 
CHAPTER II. 


THE approach downhill from Roccabruna to Men- 
tone offers one of the most pleasing sights in the 
Riviera, Before us is the town, skirting the sea- 
shore, backed p Reon clothed in evergreens of 
varying tints. our right is the wide expanse 
of the Mediterranean ; po in the distance to the 
east are seen the headlands of Ventimiglia and 
Bordighera, It is a peaceful, secluded scene, and, 
lying full in the blaze of sunshine, comes up to 
our ideas of what is befitting as a resort for hess 
in quest of health, or who wish to reside for a 
time away from the turmoil of the outer world. 
It is customary to say of Mentone, that here civili- 
sation ends. We have arrived at the last town 
in France. Going further in this direction, we 
enter Italy, where, generally speaking, matters are 
in a less advanced condition. 

The whole of Mentone is comprehended in the 
curve of a bay, which, from Cap Martin on the 
west to Cap Mortola on the east, may measure 
five to six miles, by following the line of coast ; 
but the curve is divided near the centre by a pro- 
jecting ledge of rocks, on which stands a conspic- 
uous square bastion or martello tower, forming an 
outwork of the older part of the town. The sweep 
of the shore is therefore broken into two bays, the 
western and eastern, a circumstance which imparts 
a divided character to the place. As the 
residences of strangers, there may indeed be said 
to be two towns, distinctly cut off from each other ; 
the only channel of communication between them 
being a confined thoroughfare amidst old buildi 

So closely do the mountains infringe on the 
shore of the eastern bay, that in this quarter there 
is on the level ground for only a single range 
of hotels, with a roadway in front of them. On 
the western bay, the level ground is much broader ; 
it allows space for a public promenade along the 
beach, also a succession of hotels and villas, not 
very etrically arranged, and a long street, the 
Rue Victor Emanuel, in which the chief business of 
the town is conducted. Besides this degree of ac- 
commodation, the western bay offers some scope for 
building in certain lateral valleys, reaching to the 
base of the mountains, Of these valleys, the two 
principal are the Borigo and the Carei; such — 
the names of two torrents from the north whi 
empty themselves into the sea—that is to say, 
when they have any a in them, whi 
is not very often the case. ev of the Carei 
is the more ious, and has y been built 
on to a considerable extent on both sides. The 
thoroughfare on the right bank, overshadowed with 
plane-trees, is known as the Route de Turin, and 

e ing in the scenery of Mentone is 
- hilly ground behind it. Standing 
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entrance to the town, we are presented with an 
amphitheatre of almost matchless beauty. In the 
foreground is a series of round-topped hills, de- 
tached from each other, and mostly laid out as 
groves of olive, orange, and lemon trees, inter- 
ponet with vine terraces, and dotted here and 

ere with the cottages of the peasant proprietors. 
The height of these hills, or collines as the French 
call them, is from four hundred to six hundred feet 
above the:sea-level, an altitude that admits of our 
seeing over and immediately beyond them that 
wonderfully striking range of peaked limestone 
mountains, towering in fantastic masses, and pro- 
minently relieved against the clear blue sky. 
The highest of these gray rugged mountains is said 
to reach a height of 4937 feet. 

Mentone, as has been shewn, is a town in two 
divisions, locally known as the East and West Bay. 
The first thing, accordingly, for a stranger to do is 
to make up his mind in which he prefers to reside. 
The two bays are very different in character from 
each other. The East—that which is farthest away 
on arriving from Nice—is reputedly, and I believe 
really is, the warmest, and best adapted for invalids 
with pulmonary affections. I should greatly doubt 
if there be a more sunny sheltered spot in the 
whole Riviera. It consists of a narrow strip of 
ground at the foot of a very lofty mountain, which 
encloses it so oe as to leave only a passage 
to it on both sides, while in front it ibe fair 
southwards out to sea. The face of the hill behind 
is clothed in olive and orange trees ; while far up, 
on the bare acclivities, are seen gray, sun-dried 
cottages, though who live in them, or how the 
are reached, no one can understand. Near at hand, 
on the lofty cliffs to the east, is the Corniche road, 
pursuing its way by the Pont St Louis. 

So limited is the space that there is only a single 
row of hotels, with several villas, behind which are 
a few buildings on the hill above. The defect of 
the East Bay is the want of a promenade in front 
for visitors, whose only walk is the public road ; 
but this deficiency is, i believe, in course of bein 
remedied by the formation of a stretch of leve 
ground along the beach. With all its limitations, 
there is something to fascinate in the East Bay, so 
quiet, so sunny is it; and the mind carries away 
recollections of the pretty shrubberies in front of 
one or two of the hotels, where, in mid-winter, you 
see parties seated under the elegantly droopin 
foliage of the pepper-tree, as if enjoying a coo 
shade in the heats of summer. To live at this spot 
is truly to winter with the swallows, for there they 
resort, as if aware that in going farther they would 
find no such sheltered nook till they reached the 
coast of Africa. 

The West Bay, if less sheltered, is more spacious 
and airy. Living in it, you are more in the world 
—near the shops, cab-stand, railway-station, read- 
ing-room and library, post-office, Promenade du 
Midi, and all the walks and rides in the lateral 
valleys. I should say that this quarter is most 
suitable for mere health-loungers—and who seek 
for recreation in open air and exercise. With a 
south-eastern or south-western exposure, it is 
sunny enough for all ordinary requirements, and is 
chosen by many invalids for its amenities, as is 
observable from the number of persons who roll 
along the Promenade in bath-chairs, courting 
health from the sea-breezes, tempered by the 
brilliant sunshine. In the West Bay, beginning 
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at Carnolles, and extending to the centre of the 
town, there are numerous hotels, some pleasantly 
situated, so as to overlook the Promenade, and 
others at the base of the rising 
also, are a variety of villas, an 
specially called 
between which and hotels is not very clear, so far 
as concerns the residence of strangers for the 
season, In all the hotels, possibly with one or two 
exceptions, there is a practice of receiving guests en 
pension, that is to say, 
at so much per week. 
or pensions, these establishments are for the most 
part on a scale of considerable magnitude. 

At these establishments no introduction is neces- 

. All are received on an 

what be the nationality or ran 
houses are resorted 
visitors than others, while some are preferred by 
English and Americans. The charge per day for 
rson is usually from ten to twelve francs. 
For this sum you have a small bedroom, fit for 
one person, breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, 
generally the use of a public drawing-room. 
Candles, firewood, and service are paid for sepa- 
rately. The object seems to be to let as many bed- 
rooms, and as few salons or private sitting-rooms, 
at all events, the cha’ 
high for a salon, that comparatively few indulge in 
that luxury. The French way of living is adopted. 
The meals are served to the guests in the salle @ 
manger; but in the case of breakfast, guests may 
ordinarily choose their own hour. 
breakfast, petit déedner, is a trifle, something to 
carry you on till noon, and consists only of tea or 
coffee with bread and butter. 
is the déjetiner proper, and is styled the oe a 
t is in reality a dinner with differ- 
ent hot meats and omelettes, but without soup or 
dessert. Half a bottle of vin ordinaire is allowed to 
each person. Dinner, the great meal of the day, 
lace at six o'clock. ‘This is the well-known 
table-C’héte, set out in good style. There is the 
same allowance of vin ordinaire as at noon, but 
other wines are supplied to order. 

Under the pension system no tea is given in the 

‘Atter dinner, some go to their bed- 

rooms, others to the drawing-room, for the sake of 
music or conversation, or to look over a few old 
tattered newspapers, for want of anything better to 
do. This mode of living in public is not without 
of amusement to those who do not 
object to racket and noisy talk in several languages. 
My own experiences have not been very successful, 
particularly as regards the drawing-rooms, where 
usually some young lady, with long hair hanging 
down her back, has, -{ 
on the piano, banish 
and comfort. What with one charge or another, 
the cost of living en i 
under a hundred francs or four pounds for eac 
per week. In very many cases it will 
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sum-total was usually about 267 francs, or L.10, 
14s, per week. These charges were lower than I 
had paid the previous year at another hotel, and 
will probably be considered moderate in com- 
parison to the ordinary scale of payment. The 
truth is, Mentone is not a cheap place in which to 
live; and I cannot doubt that the high charges for 
accommodation, added to the expense of the journey, 
will deter many strangers, and drive them else- 
where. 

The season is said to begin on the 25th Octo- 
ber, and finish on the 25th April, when the 
heat becomes inconvenient. I observed, however, 
that strangers have not fully arrived until the 
middle of December, and many depart at the 
beginning of March. Those who come first 
have of course the best choice of accommodation. 
Early in the season, there is a good choice of 
detached villas ready furnished at rents ranging 

‘from fifteen hundred to five thousand francs, 
Those ~~ | them will either have to bring 
servants with them or hire them on the spot. 
Some superior residences of this kind are situated 
at Carnolles. One of them in this quarter, quite 
palatial in character, is the mansion which belonged 
to the Prince of Monaco previous to his expulsion 
from the commune. There are several villas of a 
respectable class on or near the Promenade; a 
number equal, if not superior, in appearance are 
situated in the valley of the Carei; and some of 
tasteful architecture have just been erected at 
the further extremity of the Eastern Bay. For 
the most part prettily furnished in the French 
style, the villas are not always well provided 
with water, nor is their system of drainage 
very perfect. In ane, | all such oe it is 
advisable to employ a house-agent. Mr T. Wil- 
loughby, an English grocer settled in the town, 
who carries on this agency business, may be relied 
on. Families who desire horses and carriages for 
the season, will have them at command. The cost 
of a carriage and pair of horses with driver—the 
carriage to open or shut at pleasure, and the whole 
‘turn-out’ in first-rate style—is about L.25 per 
month. For those who like to live differently, a 
less pretentious class of houses are offered for the 
season. These are cottages of moderate dimensions, 
situated amidst orange and olive groves on the 
sides of the hills, but to which access is obtained 
only by winding pathways fit for pedestrians, or 
for donkeys with panniers to bring all necessary 
provisions. Persons who have a fancy for ruralising 
amidst very charming scenery, could find nothing 
more suitable than a residence in these seclude 
spots. Another class of houses for hire are floors 
ready furnished, reached by common stairs from 
the main street. Some of these dwellings are on 
a respectable scale. Service is not given, and will 
require to be procured separately, as in the case of 
the detached residences. Obviously, the erection 
of houses of various kinds for the accommodation 
of visitors has latterly become a great trade, and 
from the prospect of enlarged demands is still 
increasing. To add to the available space for villas, 
the left bank of the Carei has m rendered 


accessible by a roadway resembling the Route de 
Turin on the opposite side. As both banks of the 
Borigo have been similarly treated, the choice of 
ground for buildings is more than doubled. It 
may be ex 
houses 
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competition will bring about a reduction of the 
present high charges. Considering the precarious- 
ness of the fashion in choosing winter resorts, the 
ople of Mentone would do well to secure the 
egree of favour already enjoyed by the town. 
In the present season, there has been a fair 
average number of strangers. According to a list 
aes ay on the Ist of January, there were 215 
+) me 41 Americans, 122 Germans, 13 Belgi 
12 Danes and Swedes, 98 French, 46 Russians 
Poles, and 14 of other nations—total, 581. But as 
a very large number of the entries in the list were 
of husband and wife, or of families and suite, we 
cannot estimate the whole at fewer than twelve 
hundred adults, and it would be a moderate calcu- 
lation to set down their te expenditure 
during the season at less than 200,000. Mentone 
possessing apparently few or no families of per- 
manently resident gentry, its dependence on the 
colony of strangers invites a careful consideration. 

For those residing in villas, the town is well 
provided with shops where all things necessary 
can be procured, which was not the case only a 
few years ago, and there is also a market daily for 
vegetables and other articles. Since the opening 
of the railway from Nice, there has been a great 
accession to the number of street cabs and pony 
phaetons for hire. As regards churches, there are 
two chapels connected with the Church of England, 
and one for Scottish Presbyterians—all well 
attended. The support of English and Scotch 
churches in this as in various continental towns 
is one of those things which marks the high moral 
tone of British society wherever situated. 

In Mentone, there is little to attract besides 
climate. Its charm consists in sunshine and 
shelter during the winter months, and for these 
advantages many petty inconveniences may be 
endured, Already I have spoken of the special 
qualities of the East and West Bays for a al ong 
and have only to add that those who dread the 
unceasing murmur of the sea, will endeavour to 
procure lodgings at some distance from the beach. 
As is well known, the Mediterranean has no visible 
tide. It may be twice a day a few inches higher 
or lower ; but except in the case of winds affecting 
it somewhere, and causing it to dash high up on 
the shore, it has a monotonous uniformity of 
appearance. The beach consists of rounded stones 
and gravel, not — for being walked on, and 
on that species of gray shingle the waves are ever- 
lastingly surging. Sometimes in the calmest days 
and nights, its roar is most outrageous and trying 
to the nerves. Suddenly, when level as a pond, it 
will assume an angry aspect, with white breakers 
in the distance. In short, it is very whimsical and 
incomprehensible in its varying moods ; and those 
who dislike its more placid or its more uproarious 
proceedings, had better live away from its shores. 
A distance of a hundred yards, with intervening 
trees or houses, will be enough. All —— 
whatsoever are provided with jalousies or blinds 
for the outside of the windows, and these are shut 
at night. In some cases the blinds are padded 
inside, to exclude the noise of the sea, a lux 
which during night I should have been frequently 

lad of. 


of. 
The Promenade du Midi, extending as a Senta 
to the sea along the West Bay, might be called the 

ride of the town, were it such as it ought to be. 
Bertainly it cannot be compared to the more 
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_— Promenade des Anglais at Nice. It is 
ive and promenade all in one, whence arises the 
inconvenience of having at times to get out of the 
way of carri What visitors have to complain 
of is, that the public authorities take so little 

eis susceptible of. ides ordi carriages 
and pony-phaetons, which might be tolerated, if 
driven at a moderate pom the promenade is cut up 
with omnibuses and loaded carts, while all regula- 
tions as regards cleanliness are habitually neglected. 
Every kind of offensive refuse is sufle to be 
——— not only on the beach, but along the 
walks in the valley of the Carei and elsewhere. 
The two or three sergents de ville, who seem to 
constitute the entire police force, are evidently 
useless to prevent such irregularities. Rather hard 
that those strangers who come so far from home 
for a little fine weather during winter, should have 
to remonstrate against these and other abuses, 
among which has to be included the plague of 
public begging. The whole police system of the 
town is seriously defective, and such as would not 
for a day be tolerated in any part of Great Britain. 

To secure the full benefit of the climate, it is 
indispensable to have rooms with less or more of 
a southern e ; for while in the sunshine 
all is warm and cheerful, all in the shade has the 
bleakness of winter. The sunshine from half-past 
ten to half-past three o’clock is delicious, and with 
the clear blue sky, all nature is joyous. Some- 
times the rays of the sun are so inconvenient, that 
many persons walk about under the shelter of 
white cotton parasols lined with blue or green. It 
is during such warmth that the visitors pour forth 
to ramble about the Promenade, and make short 
excursions, on foot or drive about 
in o iages. Those who er to remain 
the m, and so far 
enjoy the pleasures of fresh air. en it is con- 
sidered that all this takes place at a season when 
snow, frost, fierce gales, and heavy fogs prevail in 
the British Islands—the fogs mixed with smoke 
in the larger towns—it needs no eloquence to point 
out the attractiveness of the Mentone climate. 
Every medical writer on the Riviera gives statis- 
tics regarding the nog | temperature. I cannot go 
into these particulars, but say that, for the ter 
part, the temperature from eight o'clock in the 
morning till t o’clock in the afternoon ranges 
from ‘\filty to sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit, the 
thermometer being in the shade outside a window. 
Such is my experience of two winters. 

It is proper, however, to mention that, even 
at Mentone, with all its sunshine, there is occa- 
sionally cold and disagreeable weather. There 
are days when the sky is overcast, and when 
cold winds blow from the south-east, at which 
time few venture out, and no one opens his 
windows. The coldest days in the past season 
were at the end of December and beginning of 
January. On two mornings the temperature was 
down to forty degrees Fahrenheit, and during the 

ight it had been as low as twenty-eight de, 
Fahrenheit. On walking out, I found the pools in 
the Borigo and Carei covered with a sheet of ice 
about three-quarters of an inch thick. While the 
cold lasted, fires were in requisition. To bring u 


the heat in our salon to sixty-five as we 
e 


to procure pieces of coal to add to imperfect 
fire of To meet emergencies of this kind, 


one could wish that the houses possessed some 
English fire-grates. For a few days the tops of the 
higher mountains shewed a powdering of snow. 
The lower hills and athed x at the sea-level 
retained their verdant appearance, and at no time 
were there any fogs. The weather on the whole 
during the winter of 1869-70 was less warm 
and pleasant than that of the eding year. 
January as a whole was penile < Id. Such 
variations are to be expected ; and in anticipation 
of greater cold than usual, visitors should not fail 
to bring winter-clothing with them. Ice is of rare 
occurrence, excepting in the openings of the valleys 
near the sea-shore. On the occasion of its last 
a ce, it was hailed as a kind of curiosity by 
the younger children, who carried off pieces in 
their han The best proof of the general mild- 
ness of the climate is the growth of plants in the 
open air which exist only in greenhouses in Eng- 
land, such as the aloe, cactus, carouba or 
locust tree, oleander, and numerous flowering 
shrubs. The orange, lemon, and citron trees are 
likewise seen growing in luxuriance, not only in 
closed ens, but on open terraces on the hill- 
sides, their fruit in mid-winter gaily ornamenting 
the landscape with ks of orange and yellow. At 
Hyéres, Cannes, and Nice, orange-trees are seen in 
sheltered situations; but it is chiefly within the 

tection of the mountains at Mentone that the 
emon and citron grow freely and successfully as 
forest trees, for they are more easil injured by 
frost than the orange. As these fruits are an 
important agricultural product, the appearance of 
frost is watched with much apprehension. In the 
two or three cold nights above referred to, the 
lemon and citron trees were very nearly being 
injured. In exposed situations, the follage of 
several was observed to be scorched. 

With proper care in keeping within doors during 
cold or broken weather, and also after sunset, 
invalids and health-loungers will scarcely fail to 
benefit by wintering in Mentone. Unfortunately, 
the place is pretty | destitute of means of 
intellectual recreation. e obligation to keep the 
house in the evening forbids general intercourse. 
There is a large colony of strangers; but among 
those who feel the necessity of being careful, there 
can be nothing more than casual forenoon acquaint- 
anceships. In these circumstances, there is a 
reliance on books. What can be furnished in this 
respect is not much. At the Hotel de Ville, an 
establishment at the top of a stair in a bye-lane, 
there is a Bibliotheque i consisting of a 
roomful of books in French literature, inc —e 
some encyclopedias and historical works, whi 
may be consulted daily by students. Strangers 
have little recourse to this collection of books, 
for they are not given out. Readers depend on 
a euiliieg library kept by a bookseller in the 
town, who, along with it, offers the attractions 
of a reading-room, at which several London and 
Paris newspapers are received daily. The library 
is a poor affair, so far as English books are con- 
cerned ; but in a place like Mentone, one cannot 
afford to be ernmg wd and limited as is the col- 
lection, it is gladly hailed by visitors. The charge 
is eight francs per month for use of the library 
and reading-room. A club or cercle occupies a 
handsome building near the post-office, but no 
effort is made to adapt it to the wants of English 
visitors, or even to make them acquainted with its 
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existence, and practically any advan it 
to offer are of little or no avail. Like many 
others, I depended not a little on ep 
ordered from England. Without these, I should 
in a great degree have suffered an exclusion from 
ublic intelligence ; and yet how uently had 
to regret the irregularities which left me with- 
out the ee | anticipated news! Frequently 
no paper arrived, and then perhaps two or three 
came together. Such irregularities, often com- 
plained of, but never redressed, are the reproach 
of the French postal system, and it is useless to 
say any more about it. The detentions take place, 
I believe, in Paris, and not with the local distribu- 
tors, who appear to be an assiduous class of public 
servants. -C. 


A GOOD HONEST POUND. 


OncE upon a time, the late Sir Robert Peel gave a 
poser to financial men by starting the question: 
‘What is a Pound?’ The Pound he had in view 
was the Pound sterling, and the question referred 
to some of the complexities relating to the co- 
existence of gold-money, silver-money, and paper- 
money. But it is y a puzzle to all of us to 
know reg | what is a pound-weight, in spite of all 
the tables that find their way into our arithmetic 
books. Troy weight and Avoirdupois weight and 
Apothecaries’ weight are very well in their way; 
but what ts a Pound ? 

Few persons have any idea of the prodigious 
amount of scientific research involved in an 
answer to this question. If Mrs Mullins the 
greengrocer sells a pound of potatoes short — 
the inspector has a right to look closely at her 
scales and weights; but then, how does he know 
that the weight is short? If he is guided by a 
standard, then who made the standard, and what is 
it made of, and where is it, and how was it deter- 
mined, and why, and how could we make another 
if that were destroyed? It —— that there are 
secondary nial pounds deposited in various 
places, irrespective of, yet all referred to, a choice 
standard pound kept under careful guardianship. 
Until about ten years ago, there was no such thing 
in England as a public ee of standards of 
weight and length, open to er Majesty’s sub- 
jects to look at and examine ; at that time, however, 
some measures of length (feet and inches) were 
placed outside the wall of Greenwich Observatory ; 
and we doubt not that many holiday ramblers 
up the famous hill have observed them. These 
standards are understood to be correct in their 
graduation to something like one-thousandth of an 
tnch! There are no such publicly displayed 
standards of weight and capacity. The Astronomer- 
royal contends that there ought to be—that we 
ought, one and all of us, to have the means of 
— what is really a pound, and what is really 
a gallon. 

What a prodigious time it takes to construct and 
verify these standards! In 1842, a committee of 
scientific men was appointed to do this ; they did 
not make their Report till 1853. Such of them as 
had not died in the interim were -reappointed to a 
new committee in 1864; and when we mention 
the names of the Astronomer-royal, Sir J. F. 
W. Herschel, the Master of the Mint, Sir John 


Lubbock, the President of the Royal Society, and 
Professor Miller, it will be perceived that th 


pro- | no lack of brains in the matter. This committee 


were told that there was an a ce of inj 
in the parliamentary of one 
weight! They therefore put their wise heads 
together, to examine the condition of the patient, 
and to devise a remedy. The grand original was 
the Parliamentary Pound ; the next in rank were 
copies of this pound, placed in the safe keeping of 
the Astronomer-royal, the Master of the Mint, and 
the President of the Royal Society, respectively. 
All these four standards were brought together on 
a particular day, and were examined with every 
nicety which microscopes could insure. The three 
copies passed muster well ; but the Parliamentary 
Pound (we may as well give initial capitals, to pay 
due honour) ‘was found to be in great part covered 
with brown matter, arising partly from the decom- 
position (in a damp situation) of the leather and 
lue of its case.’ e doctors set to work. The 
ter of the Mint cleaned the Pound with some 
caustic ammonia ; and then Professor Miller, wei 
ing the Pound with a balance of exquisite delicacy 
made 1 Co and comparing it with the copy 
in the hands of the Astronomer-royal, found that 
the precious standard had not been eaten wey by 


rats, the ‘brown matter’ having been somethi 
extraneous, to remove. The reader may laug! 
at all this nice treatment of a pound-weight ; 
but it is no laughing matter in the eyes of the 
Exchequer and Mint folks. 

But there is another Pound yet to be mentioned. 
This is buried in a wall—like some victim of a 
cruel despot. At the time when the committee 
was at work, this Pound was buried in a wall of 
the lower waiting-room of the Palace of West- 
minster ; and, on examination, was found to agree 
well with the all-important original Parliamentary 
Pound, which lives in a strong-room in the base- 
ment of the Exchequer Office. This burying was, 
and is, so curious an affair, that we must describe 
it a little more fully. On a particular day, the 
members of the committee being present, the Clerk 
of the Works and his men removed a particular 
stone from the masonry of the lower waiting-hall, 
at the Houses of Parliament. <A cell or recess was 
then opened, in which was an oak box ; the lid of 
this box being unscrewed, an inner leaden case was 
revealed, which contained a standard Pound and a 
standard Yard. After — of wonderfully 
minute examinations and testing, the Pound was 
carefully folded by the Master of the Mint in 
Swedish filter-paper, then inserted in a light silver- 


gilt case, then in a solid bronze box, then in the 


eaden case already mentioned, and then in the 


oak box. The Pound was thus a sort of Jack-in- 
the-Box—the leaden case being within the oak box, 
the bronze box within the leaden case, the silver- 
gilt case within the bronze box, and Jack (wrapped 
in his filter-paper garment) within the silver-gilt 
case. A mahogany box containing the standard 
Yard was also put into the leaden case. Then, 
with great formality, this multiform box was re- 
inserted in the cavity in the wall—the cavity being 
formed in the masonry of the sill of the recess in 
the east side of the lower waiting-hall. It was 
carefully lodged on pieces of wood, so that no part 
of the hon should touch the stone ; the rabbet or 
rebate of the cavity was covered with putty; the 
front stone was inserted, and driven into close con- 
tact with the rebate so covered, and liquid plaster 
of Paris was so poured in as to fill all the joints. 
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Thus ended this grand funeral—the burial of One | bushel, half-bushel, acy lion, half-gallon, quart, 
Pound and One Yard. pint, half-pint, gill, half-gill. Of most of these, Mr 


The or ary apn standard copy of the Pound 
is thus buried in a wall; the other three standard 
copies are in safe keeping in the hands of the three 
learned. personages already named. The original, 
the imperial standard—the Pound, par excellence— 
was wrapped in filter-paper, put into a silver-gilt 
case, this into a bronze box, and this into a 
iron chest in the strong-room of the Exchequer 
Office in Old Palace Yard. Should, therefore, any 
mishap occur to any one of these five standard 

junds (one | and four copies) there will 
be the others at hand to refer to. e iron chest 
just mentioned is a formidable affair. It was made 

y Messrs Chubb, and weighs no less than four 
hundred pounds even when empty. It contains 
not only the standard Pound, but .other standards 
of weight, length, and capacity. When the chest 
is opened, the standards can be seen through cover- 
ings of glass, if it is desirable that they should 
not be touched ; while the duplicate keys of the 
duplicate locks are placed in safe hands. 

n 1866, pursuant to a recommendation made by 
the committee, a Warden of the Standards was 
appointed, and a Standard Office estab¥shed, next 
door to the Exchequer Office in Old Palace Yard. 
The warden and the de ent are considered 
now to belong to the Board of Trade, instead of to 
the Exchequer. The warden has supervision over 
all the governmental standards, and 
also over the local stand of weight and measure 
throughout the kingdom. The Exchequer has had 
the charge of these matters from very remote times 
down to 1866 ; but now (as just said) the Board of 
Trade takes control. The weights, the measures, 
the balances, the ap , the books—they iorm 
a large collection altogether ; Avoirdupois weights, 
Troy weights, measures of length, measures of 
nei, bullion weights, gas meters, all are here. 

local standards are to be verified at least once 
in five years, and this verification is to be done by 
the warden, LS ages of his primary or national 
standards. e local standards amount to the 
prodigious number of twenty thousand and up- 
wards; and Mr Chisholm, the warden, suspects 
that many of them will be found faulty, when they 
come in for verification, 

Our friend the imperial Pound and the other 
imperial standards of weight have been compared 
one with another to a degree of nicety hardly con- 
ceivable by everyday folk. Only imagine the 
hundred thousandth part of a grain being talked 
about! The imperial pound Avoirdupois is ba 
cisely 7000 grains. ell, the choicest standard 
in the possession of the warden is a little lighter 
than this; but how much? It weighs 6999-14991 
ae amount of difference which we will 
eave our school-boy readers to determine. Again, 
the imperial pound Troy is 5760 grains ; the official 
standard in ion of the warden is 5760713171 
grains—about one-eighth of a grain more, There 
are Avoirdupois standards of 56, 28, 14, 7, 4, 2, 
by ae cage 8, 4, 2, and 1 ounce ; 8, 4, 2, 1, and 
$4 drac There are Troy standards of 1 pound ; 
6, 3, 2, and 1 ounce ; 10, 5, 3, 2, and 1 dwt.; 12, 
6, 3, 2,1 grain. There are bullion standards of 
no less than twenty-six different denominations, 
varying from a maximum of 500 ounces down to a 
minimum of y¢ssth of an ounce. There are stan- 


dards of the yard, foot, inch, y,th inch, cubic foot, 


Chisholm is enabled to say that ‘the errors of the 
official standards are so small as to be inappreci- 
able except with the finest and most delicate 
balances.’ 

The warden has tay a magazine of standards 
under his charge. e choice imperial pound and 


large | imperial yard are in Chubb’s strong-chest in the 


strong-room ; the official standards for everyday 
use—Avoirdupois, Troy, bullion, length, capacity, 
and gas—are in offices for everyday business ; 
while various other important standards, not for 
everyday use, are deposited in the large room of 
the old Norman Jewel Tower, a fireproof receptacle 
immediately behind, and communicating with the 
Standards’ Office, recently assigned for the use of 
the department. Microscopical apparatus for com- 
paring measures of length, so delicate as to insure 
accuracy within the hundred-thousandth part of 
an inch ; a balance that will carry three hundred 
pounds in each scale, and will nevertheless ‘ turn” 
with a single grain; an exquisite balance for one- 
pound weight, that will turn with ,,3,,th of a 
grain ; barometers and thermometers, hygrometers 
and air-pumps—all are included among the scien- 
tific apparatus, seeing that temperature, moisture, 
and atmospheric pressure affect weights and 
measures as well as the substances weighed and 
measured. If a brass or bronze pound and a 
platinum pound are rigorously equal in a vacuum, 
the latter will be about half a grain heavier than 
the former in ordinary atmospheric air ; and there- 
fore the kind of metal, as well as the conditions 
of the atmosphere, have to be studied. Many of 
the stand are made of platinum; but the 
scientific committee made their several standard 
yards of bronze, composed of 32 copper, 5 tin, 
2 zine. 

The reader will now be able to get something 
like a glimmering of the truth in relation to 
determining the pai of a Pound. There are 
local standards of pounds in the possession of civic 
and municipal bodies, and inspectors of weights 
and measures to test the honesty of dealers by 
means of the standards. These local standards are 
themselves tested by verification with the official 


standards, kept by the warden at his office in Old 
Palace. ¥ e warden’s standards are tested 
by verification with those held ex officio by the 

ter the Mint, the Astronomer-royal, and 


the President of the Royal Society. Lastly, these 
— standards are tested by verification with 
the parliamentary standard buried in the masonry 
of the Palace of Parliament, and with the imperial 
standard kept in the iron chest in the strong-room 
of the warden’s department; so that it will be 
hard indeed if we do not know what is a Pound, 
Let us not run away with the idea that the 
inspectors of weights and measures have to do 
wb auch minute errors as those hitherto men- 
tioned. In the ordinary operations of everyday 
trade, a much rougher approximation to honesty 
will suffice. Glancing at one of the annual Reports 
resented to parliament on this subject, the cases 
in which fines are inflicted on dishonest shop- 
keepers and costermongers are much more flagrant. 
A provision-dealer’s 2 lbs. weight; a tripe-seller’s 
a costermonger’s } lb.; a butcher's 7 lbs., 
4 lbs. and 2 lbs.; a leather-dealer’s 1 lb.; a 
baker’s 1 1b.; a marine-store dealer’s 28 lbs, and 
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14 Ibs.—these are samples, all of them light in a 
serious degree, except in some instances where the 
shopkeeper is the buyer instead of the seller (such 
as a marine-store dealer), and where the weights 
reveal themselves as being too heavy ins of 
too light. A great number of butchers appear in 
the list of those who use false balances—the meat- 
scale having a wonderful tendency to bob down 
more readily than the weight-scale. When this 
‘draught’ amounts to three ounces (which it has 


done in some cases), the buyer loses nearly a| d 


quarter of a pound of meat at each transaction. It 
is in the poorer neighbourhoods that these rascali- 
ties most prevail; one among many proofs that 
the labouring classes pay — high for what they 
buy. Ought we to be much surprised that the 
costermongers occupy rather an equivocal position 
in the inspectors’ returns ? 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE POSTSCRIPT. 


Curistmas had been passed at Glen Druid un- 
marked by any unusual festivities; but it was 
unders that the ball on the 31st was to be a 
very grand affair. The ideas that had been incul- 
cated in Mr Ferrier’s youth in Scotland, caused 
him to think much of New-year’s eve; and 
Gwendoline had spoken truth when she said it 
was at her husband’s own desire that the invitations 

been issued—some for dinner, but of course 
by far the largest number for the ball and supper 
that were to follow. At least two hund of 
the élite of the county and neighbourhood were 
asked ‘to see the old year out, and the new year 
in’ at Glen Druid, and great preparations were 
made for their reception. Gwendoline, as was her 
custom, was d betimes, so early, indeed, that 
no guest could be expected for the next half-hour. 
Magnificently attired, she sat in her boudoir like 
a queen in her royal bower—her bouquet by her 
side, and pen in hand. It was a strange time for 
writing ; but a sudden eager desire to do so had 
seized her, and she did not balk it, and yet she 
was not one to indulge herself in a mere whim. 
Let us look over her bare bright shoulder, smooth 
as marble, white as snow, and see what she is 
writing. It is a letter; and her pen flies so fast 
that she has already reached the second page. 

‘ Are you thinking of me, Piers, as I am thinkin 
of you?—No. It is not to be expected, you wi 
say.—But are you thinking of me at all? Your 
cousin Maude is staying with you at Luttrel—I 
know that, though you omitted to mention it—and 
I hate her’ The last three words were dashed 
out with one fierce stroke of the pen as soon as 
written, and then most carefully obliterated. ‘ For- 
give my petulance, my darling. If you knew 
what I have suffered, what I sutfer now, you could 
forgive me everything. You would be kinder, 
warmer, and more loving in what you write ; for 
know you do love me dearly. And I— But I 
can never tell you how I love you. I dare not 
think about you, and yet you are the only one I 
care to think of. To-night there is a.party here— 
a dinner, and then a ball. I would rather be 
pacing the moorland all night long, than be doin 
what I shall have to do—receive all these dul 
folks, smile, talk, be civil, and —— the part 
expected of a pattern hostess, is dignified 


respectability costs me what you can imagine to 
keep up; but that is the least of my troubles, 
Piers, I cannot stand this life much longer ; indeed, 
Icannot. It is driving me mad. I swear to you 
that even the ~ from which I once shrank 
appalled would be welcome rather than this loath- 
some existence of — and suspense, J’—— 
Here the noise of the great hall bell rang through 
the house, announcing the arrival of some early 
guest, for, in the country, folks cannot time their 
istance so easily as all to arrive within five 
minutes. Gwendoline put the half-finished note 
away into her escritoir, and locked it. 'Then she 
rose, and stood before the mirror, with a candle 
raised above her head. It was a glorious sight that 
she beheld there; and in spite of her bitter 
thoughts, the spectacle of her own transcendent 
beauty brought a flush of triumph to her cheek. 
The diamonds which her husband said she 
ought to wear at all times were sparkling in her 
hair and on her fair bosom ; her dress was costly 
and brilliant, and became her to a marvel. She 
was scarcely one-and-twenty, but all the charm of 
— womanhood was added to the grace of 
out. 
* Yes, ony you are beautiful indeed!’ ex- 
claimed a fon admiring voice; and Mr Ferrier, 
who had come in from his dressing-room unob- 
served, laid his hand lightly and lovingly upon 
her bare shoulder. She shrank from it as from 
some adder’s fang, drop the light with an 
expression almost of loathing, and rushed out of 
the room. The hated touch of her husband’s 
hand, taking her unawares at such a moment, had 
been too much for her, and for the first time in 
her married life she had been thrown off her 


a 
“he the first time, too, Mr Ferrier felt dimly 
doubtful of his wife’s affection, hazily suspicious 
and annoyed. He passed his hand over his rugged 
forehead, and sat down —s and bewildered. 
What could it all mean? Had his sudden coming 
upon her frightened her, as it were, out of her 
wits, so that she knew not what she was doing? 
or had it made her what he had never known her 
to be before—petulant and angry with him? But 
the look she had given him was not one of terror, 
nor of anger; it had been worse than either. It 
was one of unmistakable dislike and disgust. 
What could it mean? His eyes rolled aimless] 
round the room, where the pictures were still 
hanging which his Giulia had prized so highly, 
and the sight of them brought his dead wife to his 
mind. He had almost forgotten her; the last 
years of his life had seemed to comprise the main 
of his existence ; the remainder, wherein there 
been no Gwendoline, had sunk into insignifi- 
cance. Yet Giulia had never given him a glance 
like that. The old man was cut to the heart. He 
tried to reason with himself—to make excuses for 
his beautiful idol—in vain. in the noise of the 
front-door bell was heard, and he made an effort to 
rouse himself, and succeeded ; he went down-stairs 
slowly and sadly, yet with a firm step, to receive 
his guests. His wife was already in the drawing- 
room, wreathed in smiles, and she had a parti- 
cularly loving one for him as he came in. He 
smil in, not bitterly, but with a touching 
thos. The thought was chilling his heart, that 
e had done wrong—being old enough to be 
her grandfather—to wed this fair and youthfub 
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creature ; and he blamed himself, not her. He did 
the honours of the feast with courteous gravity, 

ni ospitality so genially as i 
wont. His spirit was broken within him. 

His looks and manner did not escape unobserved. 
Everybody remarked how ill and Mr Ferrier 
was looking. The reports that had circulated 
of late about his failing health had, it seemed, 
been only too true. It was a comfort, however, to 
reflect (they said) that he had so affectionate and 
devoted a wife ; she would nurse him as no other 
would nor could. How touching it was to see 
those tender glances she cast towards him, which 
he had hardly the power to return! Then, again, 
after dinner, when the children were brought 
down, how delightedly they went to their step- 
mother! What a favourite she evidently was with 
them, and how excellently she behaved! What- 
ever happened, Mrs Ferrier would certainly have 
nothing to reproach herself with. It was seldom 
one saw a match where there was such dispropor- 
tion in the ages so pre-eminently a happy one ; 
and, besides that, here were the children by the 
first wife as dear to the second as though they had 
been her own ! 

For all her anxiety, too, upon her husband's 
account—which was patent enough—how success- 
fully she exerted herself as hostess! She suffered 
no shadow of her own trouble to fall upon 
that brilliant scene. It was only in conversation 
with one or two after dinner, that she expressed 
the extent of her solicitude about him, for which 
all agreed she had good cause. When the dancing 
began, he sent her in a little note by his valet, to 
say that he had gone to bed—feeling somewhat 
fatigued, not ill—and that he did not wish to be 
disturbed. She communicated this intelligence to 
those about her: the host was duly sympathised 
with, but the ball proceeded none the less gaily for 
the absence of that gray pained face, Gwendoline 
made herself doubly attentive to her guests, and was 
seen in every part of the ball-room, but she did not 
dance. This was regretted, but it was no wonder. 
‘She could have no spirits for that, poor thing.’ 

About midnight, and just before supper-time, 
she passed unnoticed into the conservatory, which 
happened to be deserted, li a few moments 
there, and then, slipping off her lace-shawl, hung 
it on the corner of one of the flower-stands, so that 
any one passing by the richly curtained doorway 
would imagine she was still standing in her place. 
But she went out by a small door, leading to a 
side staircase, and was away perhaps five minutes. 
Her absence was quite unnoticed ; and she returned, 
resumed her scarf, and stood in the doorway look- 
ing at the dancers. Her colour was high, but it 
was borrowed. Miss Blackett, who was sitting 
and, not having to 

inner, sharp-tempered—remar upon 
this to Alexander, who not 
chivalrously undertook Gwendoline’s defence, but 
almost instantly joined her. He never could see 
upper was a prolo air ; 
ing recommenced, and was continued far into 
the small-hours. Not till the last guest had gone 
did Gwendoline retire to the dressing-room, w 
since her husband was not to be disturbed, she was 
pan 4 upon a sofa-bed. Her maid, of course, 


her, and it was strange how many things | that 


her mistress seemed to want that night, though all 
lay close at hand, and how disinclined she seemed 
to be left alone. When no other excuse was left 
to her for retaini ng the girl’s services, she was 
suddenly attacked a 80 severe and 
excruciating, that nobody with any feeling—cer. 
tainly no servant with any respect for her mis- 
tress—coild have deserted her in such a plight, 
Until day dawned, in fact, her maid never left 
Mrs Ferrier’s room, or lost sight of her for a single 
instant. It was harsh and exacting of Gwendoline, 
and quite foreign to her character as a mistress, to 
keep the poor girl up so, but her pain was so 
intense and continuous that one could scarce] 

wonder at it; and, indeed, when the dull gray 
dawn had broadened into day, Gwendoline could 
stand it no longer, but bade her tap at Mr Ferrier’s 
door, and acquaint him with her pitiable condition, 

It was then, for the first time in her life, that 
had you seen Gwendoline, you would scarcely 
have thought. her beautiful. With cheeks as white 
as the pillow on which they lay, she crouched in 
her sofa-bed like some hunted animal, watching 
with staring eyes and h face for the answer 
which did not come. ‘Knock again,’ said she, in 
a sort of hoarse and hissing whisper: ‘louder, 
louder.’ Then, ‘Open the door, and goin’ And 
now she sat up in bed, a ghastly object indeed, 
such as no mere sleepless night could have made 
her, and listened with a intensity for the 
scream that she knew must come. And scream on 
scream from the terrified girl came soon enough. 
She was for flying down-stairs, but her mistress 
sternly forbade it, and insisted upon her remain- 
ing, upon her accompanying her into the room, 
where Mr Ferrier lay a dead man, and had been 
lying dead for hours, The horror of that scene 
was far too shocking to be faced alone. 

The house was easily roused, for some of the 
domestics had not thought it worth while to go to 
bed at all, and Dr Gio was sent for. The 
news spread like wild-fire at St Medards; and one 
of the who came to Glen Druid, on the heels 
of the doctor, was Susan Barland. She deeply 
regretted now that she had not accepted Mrs 
Ferrier’s invitation to sleep at Glen Druid the 

vious night, though what indeed (as she asked 

erself at the same time) could she have done? 
As she entered the hall-door, the servant was 
placing the letters in the post-bag, some of 
them, doubtless, bearing the sad news to Miss 
Ferrier and Sir Guy. Among them, Susan’s sh 
eye discovered a superscription in Mrs Ferrier’s 
handwriting, The Hon. Piers Mostyn, Luttrel Hall. 
A shudder ran through her honest frame as she 
caught sight of it. ‘She has written to her lover, 
— e to herself, ‘ before her husband is cold. 

always thought she was a wicked woman, and 


now I am sure of it. My poor old master is past 
help; all I can now pray is, God help my poor 
lady's children. 

In this charge against Mrs Ferrier, however, as 
we are aware, Mrs Barland was not quite right: 
she was a matters, Gwendoline had 

e 


almost finished her letter the night before, and 
that morning had only added a postscript. 


CHAPTER XXII.—BEFORE THE CORONER. 


Sir Guy Treherne, who had left Glen Druid 
very morning one of the latest guests, had not 
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long finished his usual elaborate pe for 
retiring to sate when he was called up again 
by an express from his ee ;and poor Adolphe 
had to see him through his still more elaborate 
toilet. ‘The baronet was really shocked at the 
sad news; not that he had had any particular 
regard for his late son-in-law, but use Mr 
Ferrier and himself were exactly of the same age; 
and one being thus suddenly removed, the other 
quaked for fear. In other respects, the occurrence 
was advan for, however Gwendoline was 
left, she would undoubtedly have a fg command 
of money. On the whole, paternal affection had 
never asserted itself within Sir Guy so powerfully 
as now. His daughter and himseif—thus his 
reflections ran—had always been on the best of 
terms with one another ; she had had the benefit of 
his best advice at all times, and he was now about 
to receive the reward of his fatherly care of her 
in a handsome annuity, and in the settlement of 
his debts. He had lived at home of late, and had 
abstained from imposing his presence upon his 
son-in-law and — because, yes—though 
Glen Druid did undoubtedly bore him—because 
man and wife were happier alone. Such delicate 
consideration and self-denial could notjsurely have 
escaped Gwendoline’s notice; and now, on the 
other hand, that she was bereaved and in trouble, 
he had not lost a moment in hastening to comfort 
her, though she must be well aware how repugnant 
it was to his feelings ag > fee such a time. 
He did not to her inconsolable, nor 
did she pretend to be so; but she was evidently 
much moved by what had happened. Any one 
could see how difficult it was for her to maintain 
that deportment of decorous calm, and yet she did 
maintain it. Her nerves were shaken, for certainly 
Mr Ferrier’s death had. been awfully sudden, 
though not wholly unexpected. All who had been 
at the dinner-party on the previous night had 
noticed how very ill their host had looked; all 
who had been at the ball were aware that he had 
absented himself from it on account of indisposi- 
tion. It had been observed for months before that 
Mr Ferrier was aging and ailing, and, in fact, 
gradually breaking up. Perhaps it was chiefly on 
account of his being struck down at the very 
moment when his hospitable roof was the scene of 
such gaiety, that the occurrence excited any wonder 
at all. There was a so incongruous and 
horrible in the idea of his lying dead on his bed 
while his guests were dancing in the ball-room 
beneath ; and yet this, by all accounts, must have 
actually been the case. 

So much was already known of the circum- 


| stances of his decease, but there was much more, 


and worse, to be disclosed. Dr Gisborne had 
come down, after his professional investigation, 


| into the darkened sitting-room, where Sir Guy 
| and Gwendoline were sitting, and was convers- 
| ing with them upon the all-absorbing topic, 


but, as Mrs Ferrier at once perceived, discon- 


| nectedly and abstractedly. Her father, exceedingly 


ill at ease himself, and out of his element, did not 
observe it. The doctor winked at him in his most 
sagacious manner; but he took no notice. He 
beckoned to him stealthily ; but Sir Guy, imagin- 
ing this to be some gesture of woe, had only 
replied: ‘Yes, indeed,’ in mournful tones, and 
shaken his head till his teeth rattled in their 
golden settings. At last, Gwendoline expressed a 


to the ay were, and 
eparting for the nursery, left the two gentlemen 
to themselves. ry 

‘My dear Sir Guy,’ exclaimed the doctor, ‘I 
have endeavouring to catch your eye for the 
last ten minutes. I have something very serious 
and private to tell yu and which I cannot bring 
myself to speak of in your daughter’s presence. 
I have just come down from our poor friend 
yonder ’—he pointed to the room above them— 
‘having made a most terrible discovery. The 
doctor looked cautiously round, and cenk his voice 
to a whisper: ‘ Mr Ferrier has died of poison.’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ ejaculated og 
piously. 

‘ Yes, sir ; he has taken prussic acid—by mistake, 
of course; but it is my duty to send, and at once, 
to the coroner.’ 

‘The coroner? You don’t mean to tell me that 

ou will ask him to hold an inquest at Glen Druid? 

y, good Heavens, sir, my son-in-law is not like 

of p, that he is to be 

identified, and investigated, 
How dare you dream of such a thing !’ "7 

It was the first time throughout the long inter- 
course between these two men that any en 
had ever shewn himself in his true colours: the 
devil of Pride was roused within him, and his 
saan was haughty and offensive to the last 

Dr Gisborne turned pale, but it was certainly 
not with fear. 

‘You are doing something, Sir Guy, which I 
— you to do before: you are forgetting 
yourself. 

The sneer was lost upon the baronet in his 
Forget Mf! I ho are f 

‘ tting myse t is you, sir, who are for- 
gtr and also whom you are addressing.’ 

‘Nay, sir! I know him very well; and if the 
time were fitting, and if it were not that a dead 
man is lying up-stairs, whose fate is crying aloud 
for immediate inquiry, I would describe him to 
you a Do not think to bully me, Sir 
Guy. e meanest miner who ever perished in 
Glendallack was a better man than you are every 
way, and could not of a pod 

ir Guy got up with trembling li and 
the bell. ‘Lord Chillington called you a demel 
apothecary,’ cried he, ‘and so youare. If I have 
any authority in this house, you shall be turned 
out of it this instant.’ ; 

‘If you venture to speak one insolent word con- 
cerning me before a servant,’ said Dr Gisborne 
firmly, *I will have the police in the house before 


htfall. 

When the bell was answered, it was the doctor, 
and not Sir Guy, who gave his orders. 

‘Let William get ready at once to ride to St 
Medards and take a letter..—The man bowed and 
withdrew.—‘ You are well advised, Sir Guy, in re- 
straining your temper, or that note would have 
been written, not to the coroner, but to the super- 
intendent of constabulary. Do not suppose that 
men like you are above the law. On the contrary, 
if it were not for the law, they would not even be 
permitted to exist—to encumber the earth at all. I 
shall do my duty in this matter, you may be sure, 
sir, moved by no considerations whatever except 
those of humanity.’ 

And with that the doctor marched out of the 
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room, leaving Sir Guy in a piteous state of dis- 
comfiture. It was not only that he had got the 
worst of the encounter, but he had quarrelled—and 
perhaps irrevocably—with the only medical man 
who thoroughly understood his dilapidated con- 
stitution. 

Although Dr Gisborne had expressed himself, 
and with truth, as being swayed in the matter of 
sending to the coroner by his sense of public duty, 
he was not quite the Brutus that he appeared. He 
felt quite as keenly as Sir Guy what a misfortune 
and inconvenience the affair was likely to prove, 
and especially what an addition it would be to the 
trouble of the poor widow. For Gwendoline’s 
sake, the doctor would have done anything that 
was not con to his conscience, and, even as 
matters were, there had been a sharp struggle 
between him and it. He was the more angry with 
Sir Guy, both by reason that the objections to 
having a coroner's inquest at Glen Druid had 
struck himself also with their full force, and for 
the moment had almost tempted him to conceal 
the result of his investigations above-stairs. By 
the dead man’s side he had found a little table, 
upon which stood a wine-glass, a carafe of water 
half full, a bottle of ordinary cough-mixture, and 
another which had contained prussic acid ; and he 
had only to lean over those cold lips to know who 
had emptied that deadly phial. He had not, as 
we have seen, the heart to communicate such news 
to Gwendoline herself; nor did he ever tell her 
with his own mouth, though, of course, she heard 
it soon enough from other sources. It was a very 
different thing to have regaled her with sensational 
incidents of human life in the abstract, and to 
enter into these details which had so near and ter- 
rible an application to herself. Whoever undertook 
the task of narration, however, she bore it wonder- 
fully, though none could watch that calm white face, 
with the cruel twitchings at the corners of the fair 
mouth, and doubt that she suffered deeply. Even 
the coroner’s jury (for, of course, it came to that) 
were moved to admiration at Mrs Ferrier’s quiet 
self-control. Their examination of the servants 
had elucidated almost everything, but still they 
were obliged to call her before them. Some would 
perhaps have spared her the ordeal, if more were 
curious to see how the beautiful young widow 
would acquit herself under such circumstances ; 
but the coroner ruled that they must take her 
evidence. It had already been proved that Mr 
Ferrier had retired early on the night in question, 
with injunctions that he should not be disturbed. 
He had not complained of any illness, except a 
slight cough ; but Billiter—the valet—had noticed 
how very unwell he looked. He had placed the 
cough-mixture and the wine-glass upon the table, 
by his master’s orders, but not the other bottle, 
nor the carafe. When he left Mr Ferrier, there 
was still a light in the room, but it was not his 
master’s custom when alone to keep a light burning 
at night. 

Billiter was asked no further questions, for Dr 
Gisborne’s evidence had already explained the 
— of the prussic acid. He said that Mr 
Terrier had for some time entertained the idea 
that he had heart-disease, and although he (the 
witness) considered him quite mistaken—as was 
now proved without a doubt—he had prescribed for 
him a drop of prussic acid in a wine-glass of water, 
whenever he was troubled by the palpitations. 


In the doctor’s distress and trouble upon Gwen- 
doline’s account—for he knew that she would 
have to be called presently—he quite omitted to 
mention (and indeed to remember) that he had 
never been consulted by the deceased himself, or 
that the prescription which had proved so fatal 
had been written at the instance of Mrs Ferrier. 
It was evident to all that the invalid had placed 
the phial of prussic acid by his side after Billiter 
had left him, and then, perhaps forgetting its 
presence altogether, had poured out in the dark 
the contents of the one bottle instead of the other, 
It was a most unfortunate and shocking occurrence, 
but clearly an accident, for which no blame could 
attach to anybody. 

Mrs Ferrier, however, was sent for in her turn. 
She came in leaning on her father’s arm, but not 
as if she needed any support. Her quiet dignity 
impressed the assembly, for each was thinking to 
himself how much it must have cost her to 
maintain it. Her last act before she entered the 
room had been, it was said, to embrace Mr Ferrier’s 
children. She was habited, of course, in deep 
black, and everybody said—which always happened 
when she wore a new style of that she 
had never looked so beautiful before. She gave 
her evidence with clearness, and without a tear, 
although her voice at times failed her. She 
produced the last note that her husband had ever 
written to her. ‘My DEAR GWENDOLINE—I am not 
very well to-night, and have retired to my room ; 
do not let me be disturbed? Then she gave much 
the same testimony concerning the events of the 
night as had been already given by the maid. 
‘Unfortunately, I never saw my dear husband 
after he left the ball-room,’ said she, ‘ or I should 
have removed the prussic acid ; I was quite aware 
of the dangerous character of those Dr 
Gisborne gave me due warning of it, and I invari- 
ably administered them to Mr Ferrier with my 
own hands. Upon this occasion, in my absence, 
he must have taken a dose himself, or placed the 
phial by his pillow, in case he wished to do so. I 
can come to no other conclusion than that, in the 
dark, and when troubled by his cough, he mistook 
the poison for the mixture. 

That was the opinion at which everybody else, 
or almost everybody, had arrived already, and a 
verdict in accordance with it was therefore pro- 
nounced by the jury. The single exception was 
an insignificant one, being no other than Mrs 
Barland, who, besides, had already shewed an ill- 
feeling towards the poten rson concerned. 
Upon this occasion, however, she manifested no 
open hostility, but confided her suspicions to her 
husband only. She insisted—without meeting with 
much encouragement from the philosophic Samuel 
to do so—upon reviewing the whole history of the 
Ferrier family with great gravity of manner, and 
some tediousness of detail. ‘I have been thinking 
a deal about it, Samuel, and you mark my words: 
there has been some’—she hesitated, for she was 
prudent even with her prudent spouse—‘ some 
mischief at work, such as it takes two people to 
hatch.’ 

‘Two people ?’ exclaimed her husband, removing 
the beloved pipe from his silent lips. ‘ Hollo, you 
are a-going it! I thought it was all a-coming round 
to poor Mrs Ferrier.’ : 

‘Poor Mrs Ferrier!’ ejaculated Susan angrily ; 
‘why, I do believe you are as great a fool as the 
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rest of the men. What is she to be pitied for, 1 
should like to know ?’ 

‘Well, to be sure, not much,’ rejoined Mr Bar- 
land, with an injured air; ‘for she’s only lost her 
husband.’ 

‘You know I don’t mean that, Samuel; only 

ou do annoy me so by defending the woman just 
athe she has a pretty face. Now, do be serious, 
and listen to me.’ 

‘I have smoked three pipes already, my dear, 
while you have been talking. I thought you had 
done, but I can still smoke another. 

‘I have only been telling you what has taken 
place, Samuel ; I now want to shew you what I 
make of it. 

‘Oh, I see. “The learned judge proceeded to 
sum up”—and dead against the accused, I’ll 
warrant.’ 

‘Against both the accused, Samuel,’ said Susan 

vely ; ‘for how could Miss Treherne have ever 

own as my poor mistress was like to die, and 
that the opportunity would be afforded of her 

tting into her shoes, if it had not been for Dr 

isborne?- And why did Dr Gisborne conceal what 
he knew about her health, except that he was per- 
suaded to do it by Miss Treherne ?’ 

‘You are now accusing the most just-minded, 
as well as the kindest-hearted man in the county, 
Susan. You have certainly a talent for pickin 
holes in the characters of those who are gene 
favourites.’ 

‘What chance has Justice with you men where 
a pretty woman Says against her?’ answered 
Susan sharply. ‘Why, as for the doctor's kindness 
of heart—which I don’t deny—that, of course, 
makes him all the weaker in such a case. No, no, 
there is something wrong here, Samuel. Perha 
Dr Gisborne deceives himself as much as ober 
| in the matter, but he has certainly deceived others. 

He played false with my dear mistress, and pre- 

tended he was doing her good, when he knew her 

disease was mortal, and no help could avail; and 
now there has been another deception, and per- 
| haps a worse one, How is it that—so far as I can 
| make out—not a soul ever heard that Mr Ferrier 
| had heart-disease except from his wife? You told 
| me you did not think there was much the matter 
with him yourself ; and Billiter, his valet, tells me 
he never knew as he took drops at all, whereas 
three bottles have gone up from your own hands 
to Glen Druid, and for that matter Mrs Ferrier 
called for them in the carriage herself. Now, how 
do you account for that, Samuel ?’ 

‘For Mrs Ferrier’s calling in the carriage, or 
what, my dear ?” 

‘You know what, very well. I ask you, don’t 

ou think it strange that nobody ever heard of Mr 
errier’s having heart-disease except his wife? 
Why didn’t he ever speak of it himself?’ 

‘ Well, Susan, folks are queer in a many ways,’ 
was the sententious reply. ‘ Moreover’—here he 
filled his pipe—‘they are queerer about illness 
than anything else. Why, some people lay more 
store on hiding what is the matter with them— 
and especially if it is of a sort to take them off 
sudden—than they do of getting well -of it, and 
that was very like the case with Mr Ferrier.’ 
And with that Mr Samuel Barland rose and 
“eta as though he had heard enough of the 

errier family for that night. 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ said Susan dutifully ; 


but ere the conversation turned to another topic, 
she muitered to herself, ‘and yet I say again, 
help my poor lady’s children’ 
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Ir is not so difficult as people sup to get to 
Hungary, and there are many things, besides 

triots and fur pelisses, to be seen when the large 

ut not comfortable Danube steamers have con- 
ducted the traveller to the land of Attila, Matthias 
Corvinus, and Kossuth. There is the noble Danube 
itself, the most romantic, because the least known 
of Euro rivers, delightfully unhackneyed even 
yet, with crags and castles on its banks, which have 
not been rhymed about, until all their picturesque- 
ness has been spoiled, like the beauties of the 
Rhine, which look, one cannot help thinking, 
remarkably like rocks and ruins made to order, on 
a gigantic scale, by a skilful modeller, who might, 
however, with ps hoat-vorg have had a little more 
variety in his designs. There are the delightful 
legends, which also have not the fabricated flavour 
of Rhineland romance, but are wild, mournful, 
warlike, and poetical ; and there is the incentive 
that everybody thinks the journey hazardous, and 
believes in ‘wild and overreaching Huns,’ which 
gains one a kind of éclat in exploring a beautiful 
and safe country, -and associating with a peaceable 
and polite people, who are so exceptionally honest 
that they do even their horse-dealing on principles 
of 

The first hours of the river-voyage bring the 
traveller in sight of objects of old-world interest, 
for the broad calm stream flows past Petronell, the 
scene of one of Attila’s savage victories, and once 
the Roman town of Carnuntum. Here are many 
remains of the days of the Templars, a beautiful 
chapel attributed to Charlemagne, and the relics 
of one of the almost indestructible Roman walls. 
It may be traced as far as the Neusiedler lake, 
whose disappearance is one of the strangest of 
recorded natural phenomena. Where the deep 
lucid water once reflected the blue sky, and 
glittered in the sunshine, meadow and arable land 
now exist. There is a lovely legend of the 
vanished luke, and its fairy queen, but this is what 
an old woman said to a recent traveller,* when 
she asked her to guide her to the Neusiedler-see. 
‘“Ts it,” said she, “the Neusiedler-see that your 
graciousnesses have travelled so far to behold! 
Now, that is grievous, for you must needs go away 
disappointed. Come with me, nevertheless, and 
I wi i on you what was the Neusiedler-see, for 
that is all you will ever see of it now.” ... When 
we reached the end of the village street, she bade 
us survey the broad plain at our feet, and mark 
beyond it the broken circle, indicated by the little 
clustering villages here and there, which had once 
stood on the borders of the lake. “ But,” said we 
in astonishment, “these are meadows and ploughed 
fields you are shewing us.” “They are,” replied our 
guide ; “and yet—little more than two years ago— 
this was a sheet of brackish water, nearly thirty 
miles long, full of carp and pike. It was a sad day 
for our fisher lads when their trade was taken 
away ; and they sigh as they look at the perishing 
remains of their boats and nets, which will never 


* Pictures of H i ife. By the author of Flemish 
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more be of any use to them. But then again,” 
continued she, “God be praised! we are spared 
those terrible inundations, which used to devastate 
our little property, and destroy the lives of the 
inhabitants.”’ 
On past Haniburg to Presburg, where only a 
ruin remains of the old palace, in which the often- 
uoted dramatic incident which determined the 
of an empire took place. Not a stone remains 
of the. balcony from which Maria Theresa, crowned 
with the crown of Pope —— girt with the 
sword of St Stephen, and holding her infant son 
declared themselves ready to for her, their 
king. The foundations of the venerable building 
carry no date; tradition is silent respecting its 
origin ; and no traces of its occupation by the 
empress queen remain; it was destroyed by the 
wanton incendiarism of a troop of Italian soldiers, 
quartered there in 1811. Throughout all Hungary, 
except at Presburg, every relic, every memorial of 
Maria Theresa is religiously preserved ; at Pesth, 
they are objects of gen reverence, almost 
amounting to worship. From the ruins of the 
Tower to which the most cherished recollections 
of Hungarian nationalism belong, to the Konings- 
" i with its chivalrous and romantic 
history, is a natural transition. It is not long 
since Francis Joseph rode up to the summit of the 
mound, and cre 
the prescribed formula: the crown and sword are 
regarded by the ars with superstitious rever- 
ence, On the occasions of the coronations which 
have taken place in Presburg, the cathedral has been 
the temporary depository of the ial national 
treasure, where it was guarded with the most jealous 
precautions. Except when required for such occa- 
sions, it is never taken out of the padlocked, sealed, 
and strongly banded, immovable iron chest at Buda. 
It is brought to Presburg by its special guardians, 
escorted by a numerous body-guard, who never 
lose sight of it day or night ; and when placed 
in the cathedral, it is exhibited to the people 
during three days, under very special and stringent 
tions, 
he neighbourhood of Presburg is very inter- 
esting from the variety of its manufactures, and 
the busy and p Tous —— of its remark- 
ably mixed population. yond the town, the 
river divides itself into two arms, and thus forms 
the beautiful and fertile islands known as the 
Golden Gardens. At Raab, the traveller begins to 
realise the utter strangeness of the country—the 
wide difference between it and the Austrian land 
he has left. So far, there is a blending of tongues 
and people; but at Raab he gets into the true, 
characteristic, unmixed Magyar country, in which 
the houses are oriental in construction ; the life of 
the people is agricultural ; the national costume 
is strictly adhered to, and it is a laches to 
—_ write, or in any way acknowledge the 
erman tongue 4. drainage is unknown, ow the 
stranger is with spontaneous politeness, 
and served vith disinterested alacrity.” ‘Though 
the mode of life is very simple, the people are 
extremely courteous and refined in manners, and 
strikingly handsome. The country-people are 
very poor, for though they are very industrious, 
the price of all the kinds of grain which form 
the staple uce of = igh, and fruit 
and ¥ are dear. y Forest, 


the sword of St Stephen after | anal 


which stretches for an immense distance beyond 
Raab, contains ] herds of woolly pigs, whose 
flesh is excellent for food, and in tending which 
many of the peasants find employment. These 
strange-looking animals, with whom a Berkshire 
or even @ long-backed Irish pig of true dignity 
would hardly like to associate, are shorn at 
regular intervals, and their fur is used to stuff 
inferior furniture, to stiffen mortar, and, in short, 
for all the purposes for which cow-hair is used 
in other countries. Many kinds of game are 
also abundant in the Bakonyer-wald, a portion of 
which is inhabited by German wood-carvers and 
toy-makers, whose ingenious handiwork we know 
in England so well. The forest produces a great 
quantity of oil, extracted from the beech-mast. 

Whoever visits Raab and does not see a horse- 
market, cannot appreciate the importance of the 
place, or the characteristics of the people ; and who- 
ever does not study the Zigeuner-volk, will leave 
Hungary ignorant of one of its most peculiar and 
interesting features. The horse forms not only 
an object of speculation and commerce with the 
Magyar population, it is one of the greatest 
delights of every class; it for them a 
charm like that of the bull for the Spaniards, 
though they do not torture and mangle their 
favourite. The pursuit of the herds of wild horses 
on the vast steppes of Hungary offers an excitement 
ogous to that of the hunts in the guaderras to 
procure bulls for the cirro; and the intensity of 
popular interest which attaches to a horse-race is a 
parallel for the scenes at the bull-fights, of which 
everybody has read too much. Hardly second to 
the race is the fair; and the author of Pictures 
of Hungarian Life records a solemn conviction 
that perfect honesty presides over both. 

The Zigeuners are the gipsies of Hungary, and 
have their own laws and religion, their own customs 
and language, and, above all, their own music, 
which is melancholy, passionate, dramatic, and quite 
inimitable. A Zigeuner playing on his‘ czimbalon, 
a simple instrument formed of strings stretched 
along a sounding-board, is an actor, in the full 
swing and fervour of his art. The pieces executed 
are ballads without words, narrated in the language 
of the music, and the performers seldom fail to 
inspire the audience with some of their own ardow. 
Here is a description of one performance: ‘We 
The simple, flowing, graceful melody with whic 
it anal represented a scene of calm, rural life— 
the shepherd leading his sheep afield, the cow-herd 
driving his cattle to the mountains, the Ross-hirt 
scampering over the turfy plain with his troop of 
horses—while, as the day advances, the hum of 
insect life is borne on the still noontide air. We are 
then transported to the forest, where a horde of 
brigands, headed by their desperate chief, are pre- 
paring for an — on those happy, laborious, 
and unconscious villagers. We are roused by the 
sudden clattering of hoofs, the clang of arms, the 
shouts of men, the cries of women, as, in the midst 
of violence and bloodshed, their stores and cattle 
are seized, and the defenceless owners are carried 
away captive. But retributive justice awaits the 
plunderers, and the battery of Heaven interposes 
to avenge the wrongs of the injured. The dark 
eve of the Zigeuner flashes fire as he draws down 
the loud roar of thunder. The victors are not yet 
within the shelter of their forest domain, when the 
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torrents descend, and, with terrific violence, the 
relentless storm scatters their forces, Their booty 
is destroyed, their captives are freed, one final 4 
is heard, and with a crash, the fatal bolt has fallen 
on their chief, who lies blackened and mutilated 
at their feet. The performer has worked himself w 
to a frenzy; perspiration runs down his face ; an 
when he arrives at the termination, he sinks back 
in his chair literally exhausted.’ The musical 
faculties with which the Zigeuners are endowed 
seem almost to amount to a supplementary sense. 
They know nothing of the science of music ; but 
their ear catches, and their mind retains, any air 
they may hear, and they reproduce it with sur- 
passing accuracy. One of the listeners to the 
performers just mentioned, was told by a Hungarian 
tleman that he had often suggested to these 
— either by humming it, or even onl 
describing it, an air which they had never h 
and they had immediately reproduced it with 
wonderful execution. This extraordinary talent is 
uite incapable of cultivation. Liszt, himself a 
ungarian, and familiar with the music of these 
tribes, gives a most interesting account of a young 
Zigeuner on whom he tried the experiment of a 
musical traini After a certain point he found 
his pupil incapable of further progress, and 
although beyond all competition in the display 
of his own unique genius, quite unteachable. 
The Zigeuner-volk constitute an important element 
in the social condition of the Hungarian people, 
who are very much attached to them, i 
them in the light of a national institution, without 
the co-operation of which, their a festivities, 
public and private, their betrothals, marriages, 
ristenings, anniversaries, and family gatherings 
would be devoid of spirit and interest. They are 
decidedly the most respectable and meritorious 
gipsies to be found anywhere, but yet they have 
the characteristics of their congeners all over the 
world, and maintain their own distinctive peculi- 
arities from generation to generation, so rigidly, 
that there is no tracing in them any similarity to 
the races among which they live. They po td 
intrepidly the extremes of heat and cold, covered 


| with the merest mag in winter, bareheaded under 
| the blazing sun. 


hey are reckless as children, 
wild as forest creatures, knowing no care for the 
morrow, and always poor. The only thing they 
must have is tobacco ; they will go for days without 
food, but they will actually work to get the 
material for smoki The newly-born Zigeuner 
child is plunged within the first hour of its life 
into the nearest spring, no matter in what season, 
so that it would appear they have some notion 
of baptism. 

At Komorn, where the Steinerne Yungfrau replies 
to warlike wooers by the inscription on the pedestal 
of her statue: ‘Kom morn,’ or ‘ Come to-morrow,’ 
for the ar boasts of this as a virgin fortress, 
taken any the is joined by 
the , whose valley is exquisitely picturesque. 
If it not so distant, it as much 
vulgarised as the Rhine valley. It abounds in grand 

loomy ruins and beautiful wild legends. So, on to 
ran, the Brefitium of Ptolemy, the residence of the 
earliest monarchs of Hungary, the birthplace of St 
Stephen, where he girded on the famous sword, the 
theatre of devastating war, of the cruelest devas- 


tations of the Turks, and of the glorious deeds 


of John Sobieski. Very. tranquil, primitive, and 


beautiful is the ancient town now, with its small 
population, its curious customs, its splendid 
trees, its setting of porphyry mountains; and 
for monuments, its quaint cathedral and ruined 
ace. Hungarian history is full of romance, of a 
ind unlike any other, a semi-oriental, and yet 
spiritual, romance; which has its origin, 
perhaps, in the character, 

m that of any other European e. As the 
Zigeuners are distinct among the have, so the 

ars are distinct among Europeans ; and the 
tions of their ruins are quite different from all 
others. The river bears the travellers to Vi 
the fortress palace of Matthias Corvinus, rich in 
traditions of the time when it was ‘young and 
roud,’ while its true history abounds in brilliant 
ortune and sad vicissitude. More and more beauti- 
ful are the shores, calmer and broader the waters 
of the Danube, as the capital is neared; and at 
length, as from the bosom of a grand waveless 
lake, the steamer floats between the twin cities of 
Pesth and Ofen, whose suburbs stretch out on 
either side, ‘forming the portal of the metropolis 
of Hungary—venerable antiquity and dignified 
grandeur on the one hand, modern splendour and 
energetic enterprise on the other.’ 

The beauty, order, and art treasures of the 
H ian capital are well known—its museum, 
its libraries, and the antique riches in gold, silver, 
and needlework ; its historic fame, and the just 
celebrity of its ———— These things there are 
many books to tell us about ; but here is a picture 
which has not been painted before, and to which 
we may well desire to see many companions. It is 
that of the workhouse at Pesth, and corresponds in 
- ee of organisation and discipline to that 
of Ofen. 

‘The workhouse is a large, well. inted house, 
standing within a roomy “ park,” a kept wonder- 
fully clean. It holds three hundred inmates, of 
whom one hundred and seventy-eight are women, 
and is supported by parish rates. None are ad- 
mitted who cannot prove their destitution. There 
is an infirmary for the sick, and there are wards 
for cripples and the insane, who are well cared for. 
There are ateliers, in which the able-bodied are 
required to employ themselves; if they do more 
than the prescribed amount of work, they are paid 
for the overplus. The inmates get meat every day, 
eight loths without bone or fat, and of the best 
quality, one and a half pounds of bread, and wine 
in liberal quantities. e whole tone of the house 
is healthy and well regulated. Besides the kitchen 
which serves for the house generally, there is a 
small kitchen belonging to each walt where an 
of the inmates are at liberty to cook any little dish 
for themselves. There is a separate ward, the 
result of a special foundation for poor women of a 

early, Hun is a very pleasant country to. 
be a Also, it a capital place for 
young men intending to marry, considering that 
the standard of of the 
ments is very high, an the girl of the peri 
in the highaet is i in’ all its 
branches, and practically ‘no Hungari 


mother neglects to instruct her daughters thor- 
oughly in every kind of knowledge necessary for 
the active mistress of a family,’ and that ‘every 
department of needlework’ is included in the 
educational course. Drinking and swearing are 
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more be of any use to them. But then again,” 
continued she, “God be praised! we are spared 
those terrible inundations, which used to devastate 
our little property, and destroy the lives of the 
ast i to , where only a 
ruin ate of the old palace, in which the often- 
uoted dramatic incident which determined the 
of an empire took place. Not a stone remains 
of the. balcony from which Maria Theresa, crowned 
with the crown of Pope any girt with the 
of St Stephen, and — 
in arms, to an 
declared themselves ready to > ie her, their 
king. The foundations of the venerable building 
carry no date; tradition is silent respecting its 
origin ; and no traces of its occupation by the 
empress queen remain; it was destroyed by the 
wanton incendiarism of a troop of Italian soldiers, 
quartered there in 1811, Throughout all Hungary, 
except at Presburg, every relic, every memorial of 
Maria Theresa is religiously preserved ; at Pesth, 
they are objects of gen reverence, almost 
amounting to worship. From the ruins of the 
Tower to which the most cherished recollections 
of Hungarian nationalism belong, to the Konings- 
berg, associated with its chivalrous and romantic 


since Francis Joseph rode up to the summit of the 
mound, and waved the sword of St Stephen after 
the prescribed formula: the crown and sword are 
regarded by the ars with superstitious rever- 
ence, On the occasions of the coronations which 
have taken place in Presburg, the cathedral has been 
the temporary depository of the special national 
treasure, where it was guarded with the most jealous 
precautions. Except when required for such occa- 
sions, it is never taken out of the padlocked, sealed, 
and strongly banded, immovable iron chest at Buda. 
It is brought to Presburg by its special guardians, 
escorted by a numerous body-guard, who never 
lose sight of it day or night; and when placed 
in the cathedral, it is exhibited to the people 
during three days, under very special and stringent 
tions. 
he neighbourhood of Presburg is very inter- 
esting from the variety of its manufactures, and 
the busy and p TOUS @ ce of its remark- 
ably mixed population. yond the town, the 
river divides itself into two arms, and thus forms 
the beautiful and fertile islands known as the 
Golden Gardens. At Raab, the traveller begins to 
realise the utter strangeness of the country—the 
wide difference between it and the Austrian land 
he has left.. So far, there is a blending of tongues 
and people; but at Raab he gets into the true, 
characteristic, unmixed Magyar country, in which 
the houses are oriental in construction ; the life of 
the people is agricultural; the national costume 
is strictly adhered to, and it is a laches to 
write, or in any way acknowledge the 
erman is unknown, the 
stranger is greeted wii taneous politeness, 
and served disinterested. alacrity.” ‘Though 
the mode of life is very simple, the people are 
extremely courteous and refined in manners, and 
strikingly handsome. The country-people are 
very poor, for though they are very industrious, 
the price of all the kinds of grain which form 
= = uce of Hi is high, and fruit 


history, is a natural transition. It is not long| fa 


which stretches for an immense distance beyond 
Raab, contains ] herds of woolly pigs, whose 
flesh is excellent for food, and in tending which 
many of the peasants find employment. These 
strange-looking animals, with whom a Berkshire 
or even a long-backed Irish pig of true dignity 
would hardly like to associate, are shorn at 
ed intervals, and their fur is used to stuff 
inferior furniture, to stiffen mortar, and, in short, 
for all the purposes for which cow-hair is used 
in other countries. Many kinds of game are 
also abundant in the Bakonyer-wald, a portion of 
which is inhabited by German wood-carvers and 
toy-makers, whose ingenious handiwork we know 
in England so well. The forest produces a great 
quantity of oil, extracted from the beech-mast. 
Whoever visits Raab and does not see a horse- 
market, cannot appreciate the importance of the 
place, or the characteristics of the people ; and who- 
ever does not study the Zigeuner-volk, will leave 
Hungary ignorant of one of its most peculiar and 
interesting features. The horse forms not only 
an object of speculation and commerce with the 
Magyar population, it is one of the greatest 
delights of every class; it for them a 
charm like that of the bull for the Spaniards, 
though they do not torture and mangle their 


vourite. e pursuit of the herds of wild horses 
on the vast steppes of Hungary offers an excitement 
analogous to that of the hunts in the guaderras to 
procure bulls for the cirro; and the intensity of 

pular interest which attaches to a horse-race is a 
parallel for the scenes at the bull-fights, of which 
everybody has read too much. Hardly second to 
the race is the fair; and the author of Pictures 
of Hungarian Life records a solemn conviction 
that perfect honesty presides over both. 

The Zigeuners are the gipsies of Hungary, and 
have their own laws and religion, their own customs 
and language, and, above all, their own music, 
which is melancholy, passionate, dramatic, and quite 
inimitable. A Zigeuner playing on his ‘ czimbalon, 
a simple instrument formed of strings stretched 
along a sounding-board, is an actor, in the full 
swing and fervour of his art. The pieces executed 
are ballads without words, narrated in the language 
of the music, and the performers seldom fail to 
inspire the audience with some of their own ardour. 
Here is a description of one performance: ‘We 
The simple, flowing, graceful melody with which 
it a scene of calm, rural life— 
the shepherd leading his sheep afield, the cow-herd 
driving his cattle to the mountains, the Ross-hirt 
a on the turfy plain with his troop of 
horses—while, as the day advances, the hum of 
insect life is borne on the still noontide air. We are 
then transported to the forest, where a horde of 
brigands, headed by their desperate chief, are pre- 
paring for an onslaught on those happy, laborious, 
and unconscious villagers. We are roused by the 
sudden clattering of hoofs, the clang of arms, the 
shouts of men, the cries of women, as, in the midst 
of violence and bloodshed, their stores and cattle 
are seized, and the defenceless owners are carried 
away captive. But retributive justice awaits the 
plunderers, and the battery of Heaven inte 
to avenge the wrongs of the injured. The dark 
eve of the Zigeuner flashes fire as he draws down 
the loud roar of thunder. The victors are not yet 
within the shelter of their forest domain, when the 
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torrents descend, and, with terrific violence, the 
relentless storm scatters their forces. Their booty 
is destroyed, their captives are freed, one final 
is heard, and with a crash, the fatal bolt has fallen 
on their chief, who lies blackened and mutilated 
at their feet. The performer has worked himself w 
to a frenzy; perspiration runs down his face ; an 
when he arrives at the termination, he sinks back 
in his chair literally exhausted.’ The musical 
faculties with which the Zigeuners are endowed 
seem almost to amount to a supplementary sense. 
They know nothing of the science of music ; but 
their ear catches, and their mind retains, any air 
they may hear, and they reproduce it with sur- 
ing accuracy. One of the listeners to the 
performers just mentioned, was told by a Hungarian 
tleman that he had often s to these 
— either by humming it, or even onl 
describing it, an air which they had never inal 
and they had immediately reproduced it with 
wonderful execution. This extraordinary talent is 
mite incapable of cultivation. Liszt, himself a 
ocensien, and familiar with the music of these 
tribes, gives a most interesting account of a young 
Zigeuner on whom he tried the experiment of a 
musical training. After a certain point he found 
his pupil — of further progress, and 
although beyond all competition in the display 
of his own unique genius, quite unteachable. 
The Zigeuner-volk constitute an important element 
in the social condition of the Hungarian people, 
who are very much attached to them, i 
them in the light of a national institution, without 
the co-operation of which, their Le ag festivities, 
public and private, their betrothals, i 
christenings, anniversaries, and family gatherings 
would be devoid of spirit and interest. They are 
decidedly the most respectable and meritorious 
gipsies to be found anywhere, but yet they have 
the characteristics of their congeners all over the 
world, and maintain their own distinctive peculi- 
arities from generation to — so rigidly, 
that there is no tracing in them any similarity to 
the races among which they live. They poe te 
intrepidly the extremes of heat and cold, covered 
with the merest mag in winter, bareheaded under 
the blazing sun. They are reckless as children, 
wild as forest creatures, knowing no care for the 
morrow, and always poor. The only thing they 
must have is tobacco ; they will go for days without 
food, but they will actually work to get the 
material for smoki The newly-born Zigeuner 
child is plunged within the first hour of its life 
into the nearest spring, no matter in what season, 
so that it would appear they have some notion 
of baptism. 

At Komorn, where the Steinerne Yungfrau replies 
to warlike wooers by the inscription on the pedestal 
of her statue: ‘Kom morn,’ or ‘ Come to-morrow,’ 
ar boasts of this as a virgin fortress 


| never taken by any wry the oy is joined by 
| the Waag, whose valley is exquisitely picturesque. 
| If it were not 80 distant, it would soon be as much 


| vulgarised 
| gloomy ruins and beautiful wild 1 


as the Rhine valley. 1t abounds in grand 
egends, So, on to 


| Gran, the Brefitium of Ptolemy, the residence of the 


earliest monarchs of Hungary, the birthplace of St 
Stephen, where he girded on the famous sword, the 
theatre of devastating war, of the cruelest devas- 
tations of the Turks, and of the glorious deeds 
of John Sobieski. Very. tranquil, primitive, and 


beautiful is the ancient town now, with its small 
population, its curious customs, its splendid 
trees, its setting of porphyry mountains; and 
for monuments, its quaint cathedral and rained 
Hungarian history is full of romance, of a 
ind unlike any other, a semi-oriental, and yet 
spiritual, mo romance; which has its origi 

m. that of any other Euro e, As the 
Zigeuners are distinct emanate avn, so the 
ee are distinct among Europeans ; and the 

tions of their ruins are quite different from all 
others. The river bears the travellers to Vi 
the fortress palace of Matthias Corvinus, rich in 
traditions of the time when it was ‘young and 
ud,’ while its true history abounds in brilliant 
ortune and sad vicissitude. More and more beauti- 
ful are the shores, calmer and broader the waters 
of the Danube, as the capital is neared; and at 
length, as from the bosom of a grand waveless 
lake, the steamer floats between the twin cities of 
Pesth and Ofen, whose suburbs stretch out on 
either side, ‘forming the portal of the metropolis 
of Hungary—venerable antiquity and dignified 
grandeur on the one hand, modern splendour and 
energetic enterprise on the other.’ 

The beauty, order, and art treasures of the 
H ian capital are well known—its museum, 
its libraries, and the antique riches in gold, silver, 
and needlework ; its historic fame, and the just 
celebrity of its oe These things there are 
many books to tell us about ; but here is a picture 
which has not been painted before, and to which 
we may well desire to see many companions. It is 
that of the workhouse at Pesth, and corresponds in 
- oe of organisation and discipline to that 
of Ofen. 


‘The workhouse is a large, well-appointed house, 
standing within a roomy “ park,” and kept wonder- 
fully clean. It holds three hundred inmates, of 
whom one hundred and seventy-eight are women, 
and is supported by parish rates. None are ad- 
mitted who cannot prove their destitution, There 
is an infirmary for the sick, and there are wards 
for cripples and the insane, who are well cared for. 
There are ateliers, in which the able-bodied are 
required to employ themselves; if they do more 
than the prescribed amount of work, they are pai 
for the overplus. The inmates get meat every day, 
eight loths without bone or fat, and of the best 
quality, one and a half pounds of bread, and wine 
in liberal quantities, e whole tone of the house 
is healthy and well regulated. Besides the kitchen 
which serves for the house generally, there is a 
small kitchen belonging to each where an 
of the inmates are at liberty to cook any little di 
for themselves. There is a separate ward, the 
result of a special foundation for poor women of a 

early, Hungary is a very pleasant country to 
be a in. Also, it a capital place for 
young men intending to marry, considering that 
the standard high and that the tthe 
ments is very high, an t the girl of the peri 
in the highest ranks, is taught cooking in all its 
branches, and practically that ‘no Hungarian 
mother neglects to instruct her daughters thor- 
oughly in every kind of knowledge n for 
the active mistress of a family,’ and that ‘ 
department of needlework’ is included in the 
educational course. inking and swearing are 
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almost unknown vices in Hungary, so that a 
moderately tipsy man suffices to collect a crowd in 
the streets of the capital, and bad language reflects 
such disgrace upon the utterer, that the lowest of 
the people avoid him. 

At Buda, the palace, once occupied by Maria 
Theresa, and in which the sacred treasure of the 
Magyars, the regalia, is deposited, is the chief 
object of interest. To our matter-of-fact minds, 
not peculiar! the exhibition of gew- 
gaws at the ba. of London, and the rapid patter 
of its female guardian, the reverence of the Magyars 
for the ‘Stefanskrone,’ the sword, sceptre, orb, 
mantle, and shoes, is incomprehensible. To be 
sure, we have not many saintly memories connected 
with our crown and sceptre. Volumes have been 
written upon the objects of the Magyar love and 
reverence ; songs and poems relate their various 
legends; and their capture and recovery, their con- 
cealment and hairbreadth escapes, are the theme of 
endless romances. Every scratch or mark that can 
be traced upon them has its particular explanation ; 
and historiographers have passed their lives in 
searching out all the adventures and incidents to 
which they have been subjected, the journeys they 
have made, and the spots on which they have shed 
an odour of sanctity by their presence. It is said 
that no less than twelve volumes have been written 
in explanation of the curious fact, that the cross 
on the summit of the crown is bent on one side, 
and that no two persons are agreed as to the cause 
of this disfigurement. The most popular explana- 
tion is, that the sacred crown fell from the hands 
of the officiating prelate when he was about to 
place it on the head of Ludwig IL, who was a 
most unlucky prince, as history shews, and the 
sacristan who shews the relics believes. ‘Only 
listen to this,’ said the old man : ‘ Ludwig II. was 
a seven months’ child. At the age of three, he lost 
his father, and was crowned king of Hungary, 
attaining his majority at fourteen ; at sixteen, they 
married him to the sister of Ferdinand I. and 
Charles V.; and at twenty he died. Ah! but how 
did he die? Who knows? Alas! that hapless 

oung man’s fate will ever be a mystery. At the 
tle of Mohacs, he disappeared, but no trace of 
him was ever found. It was supposed that, mounted 
and armed as he was, he and his horse sunk into 
the bosom of the earth, in a morass near where the 
battle was fought.’ So Hungary has her legend of 
a king whose fate is unknown, as Britain has her 
Arthur, England her Harold, Scotland her James, 
and Portugal her Sebastian. In the romantic story 
of Magyar Land, their young Ludwig lives a mys- 
terious life somewhere, like the German Barbarossa 
and the Moorish Boabdil. 

The return-journey from Fiired by the Bakon- 
yer-wald to the Austrian frontier has many points 
of interest; and just beyond Oedenburg is Pot- 
tendorf, the German Schloss of the great Ester- 
hazy family, divided by the Leitha, which forms 
the geographical boundary between Austria and 
H y, from the vast lands once owned by the 
late bankrupt prince, who was said to be at one 
time the wealthiest individual in Europe. This 

is of enormous extent, and built in florid 
talian style. Maria Theresa once sojourned here, 
and her rooms are jealously preserved from all 
meaner occupation, and shewn to visitors. The 
famous collection of pictures has been sent to 
the National Gallery at Pesth. The Esterhazy 


family have always been held in great estimation 
among the Magyar nobles, not only on account of 
their enormous wealth, but because of their descent 
from Attila) whom they hold to have been a 
glorious hero, perversely maligned in history—the 

redestined instrument of a divine mission, terrible, 
indeed, in battle, but humane and generous alter 
victory. Of their innumerable residences, Frak- 
novara has the greatest historic interest. It is a 
strong fortress, pitched on a rugged eminence, and 
in medieval times sustained many an onslaught by 
the Turks, so that its extensive armoury has 
become a museum for the spoils taken from the 
Moslem. It also contained some relics of Matthias 
Corvinus, some ancient armour, and fifty pieces of 
ordnance. 

The dispersion of the Esterhazy treasures, the 
sale of the gems, which are best known, perhaps, 
by the lines in The Coronation, in which Canon 
Barham records the splendid appearance of 


Prince Esterhazy, 
All j’ools from his jasy, 
To his di’mond boots— 


are so recent as to lend an additional interest to 
the castle of Fraknovara. ‘Within it were con- 
tained all the countless personal treasures, precious 
stones, and valuable heirlooms of the Esterhazy. 
family. Protected by a guard of the prince’s 

nadiers stationed within the castle, they had 

n successfully preserved intact from generation 
to generation, acquiring from each successive owner 
an added treasure, as the family tradition, which 
dates from the time of the Turkish asvendency, was 
concerning this sacred deposit—that every possessor 
who in turn claimed it as head of the illustrious 
house, should not only preserve what he received,’ 
but should add some costly gem to the collection, 
in order that there might always be a fund 
sufficient to redeem any member of the family 
from —— only purpose to which it was 
ever to be applied’ 

All about Oedenburg, the country is beautiful, 
vegetation being extraordinarily profuse, and the 
vineyards remarkably fine and picturesque. All 
beyond is Austria, and the travellers are no longer 
among the Magyars. 


HOW I READ PETRARCH. 


I never could read Petrarch. But one day 

I caught him reading it, and stole quite nigh ; 

He saw me, took my hand so lovingly, 

And laid it on a line. I dare not say 

What the line was: ’twas Petrarch’s—and straightway 
He kissed me on a lip, a cheek, an eye, 

But would not pair the kisses. What couldI — 

But read a page of Petrarch every day ? 

From the same book, of course! I used to try 

To understand his pencillings, and sigh : 

‘He is so clever!’ Wearying with this, 

I'd kiss the marks for rest, and kiss, and cry : 

*He thought of me just there!’ once, twice—and aye! 
His Petrarch was no poet to my kiss ! 
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